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NEWS OF THE 


HE significant question put by Mr. Asquith to Mr. Bonar 
Law in the Ulster debate of Wednesday, which we 
record below, has naturally caused a bountiful crop of rumours 
as to an approaching dissolution. We now know two facts of 
very great importance. One is that the Cabinet have in mind 
the possibility of another general election as the “way out” 
of the Ulster difficulty, and the other is that if the general 
election were fought on the plain issue of Home Rule and 
went against the Unionists Mr. Bonar Law would not feel 
justified m “encouraging resistance” in Ulster. We agree 
with Mr Bonar Law. If it were proved that the electors 
definitely wanted Home Rule, in spite of their full knowledge 
of the character of the present Bill, it would be impossible 
further to hold out against the principle of Home Rule as 
such Of course we do not for a moment believe that a 
majority of the electors would ever vote for Home Rule if the 
question could be presented to them as a single issue. We 
are certain that they are vehemently opposed to it. 





WEEK. 


But the difficulty is to get a single issue laid before the 
electorate. It can be done strictly only by means of the 
Referendum. But if a Referendum on the Home Rule Bill 
is said to be impossible, the responsibility which rests on 
Unionists to see that the election really turns on saving the 
Union and on no side issue becomes enormous. Unionist 
statesmen have never faced a heavier responsibility than this. 
Mr. Asquith may not be contemplating a very early dissolu- 
tion, but Unionists would be mad to ignore the possibilities 
of such a thing happening. It is obviously tempting for 
Liberals to go to the country while the Unionist Party is still 
apparently in a disunited condition. For Mr. Asquith, again, 
another general election is sooner or later almost the only 
satisfactory solution of the extremely disagreeable Ulster 
problem. The appeal of the Ulster Unionists to be left out 
of the Bill bas been rejected. In other words Mr. Asquith 
accepts the task of repressing the promised resistance of 
Ulster. That is the present situation. It means that blood- 
shed is brought a stage nearer, and no Liberal Cabinet looks 
upon such a prospect except with alarmed apprehension. 
Whatever Mr. Bonar Law may say has, of course, as he 
carefully pointed out, no sort of binding force on Ulster. The 
Ulstermen will resist the authority of a Dublin Parliament 
whether the Unionist Party in the rest of the kingdom is able 
co help them or not. 


The discussion within the Unionist Party as to Food 
Taxes during the week proves that the enormous responsi- 





bility we have mentioned above is fully recognized. We 
desire to say no more than is necessary on the subject, 
but mast record certain facts. Powerful aid for those Tariff 
Reformers who desire a still more definite and comforting 
message to take to the electors than Mr. Bonar Law gave at 
Ashton has come from the Daily Telegraph, which aske that 
the Unionist leaders should undertake to submit any proposal 
for food duties to a second general election before making it 
effective. The Daily Telegraph says :— 

“ What is felt, with practical unanimity, to be the necessity of 
the situation is that before food duties are imposed they shall be 
constitutionally referred to the judgment of the people at another 
general election. What we believe to be absolutely essential is 
that it shall be made plain beyond all doubt, plain beyond all 
possibility of misunderstanding, plain beyond Radical ingenuity 
to misrepresent and distort, that the citizens of this country, when 
they vote at the next election, shall know that before any such 
duties can become law they will have another opportunity of 
recording their votes on that specific issue.” 


We are of course delighted with this courageous declaration 
by a paper that is so deeply committed to Tariff Reform 
as the Daily Telegraph. We should greatly prefer the 
promise of a Referendum on any proposal to introduce Food 
Taxes, because it secures an answer on a single and definite 
issue. But we freely recognize that it may be impossible for the 
leaders to retract their retractation of the Referendum pledge. 
Our readers will remember that ever since Mr. Bonar Law's 
speech at Ashton we have expressed the hope that they would 
feel able to take the further step of promising a second 
general election on Food Taxes. We sincerely believe that, 
failing the more thorough policy which we should prefer, this 
policy of a second guaranteed election is one on which the 
party could reunite. It has been written of quite favourably 
by the Pall Mall Gazette, which stands with the Morning 
Post and the National Keview in holding out for the original 
Food Tax policy. It only remains to add that the Lancashire 
Unionists, who are practically “solid” against advocating 
Food Taxes at the next election, laid their views before Mr. 
Bonar Law at the House of Commons on Thursday. The 
Times of Friday says that at the most only seventeen Unionist 
members still hold out for the Food Tax policy. That is to 
say, 265 are opposed to it. Mr. Bonar Law has promised to 
speak at the meeting of the Lancashire division of the 
National Unionist Association on January 11th. The con- 
fidence of the party in Mr. Bonar Law’s ability to unite the 
whole party in a very short time is beyond doubt complete 
and hearty at the close of the week’s negotiations. 


The sixth meeting of the Peace Conference was held on 
Saturday, when the Turkish delegates submitted their first 
counter-proposals, which seemed to take no account whatever 
of the course of the war. They proposed to grant autonomy 
under Turkish suzerainty to Macedonia and Albania, while 
the Aigean Islands and the vilayet of Adrianople were to 
remain under the Porte, and Crete was to be a question for 
discussion between Turkey and the Great Powers. These 
terms were summarily rejected by the Allies, and the Turks 
sought for further instructions from Constantinople. The 
seventh meeting, on Monday, was of almost derisory brief- 
ness, for the Turkish delegates declared that they had 
as yet been unable to decipher completely their new 
instructio.s. The earlier delays, however, were somewhat 
atoned f- during Wednesday's sitting. The new Turkish 
proposals igreed to the cession of all occupied territories 
west of the vilayet of Adrianople, and showed signs of 
weakening both upon the questions of Crete and of the 
Zgean Islands. After the Allies had replied in a more 
conciliatory tone to these suggestions, the Conference was 
adjourned until Friday afternoon. 
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There was a more hopeful tone as to the outcome of 
negotiations after this meeting, and it is generally felt that 
the main difficulty in the way of. a settlement is the 
problem of Adrianople, a town which has many religious and 
historical associations for the Turks, who are for this reason 
most unwilling to abandon it. A statement made by M. Daneff 
on Thursday showed that the Bulgarians are still impatient 
for an end of the negotiations. Meanwhile the meetings of 
the Ambassadors of the Powers were resumed on Thursday 
afternoon, when the difficult problem of the delimitation of 
Albania seems to have been approached. Very different views 
as to the boundaries of the new State are held in Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Servia, and their adjustment is likely 
to prove a delicate matter. The opinions of the Albanians 
themselves on this subject have been presented to Sir Edward 
Grey in the form of a memorandum by the three representa- 
tives of the Albanian Provisional Government, who reached 
London this week. They claim that the frontiers must be 
determined by ethnological facts and by the right of posses- 
sion, and specifically demand the inclusion of the towns of 
Ipek, Mitrovitza, Prishtina, Uskub, and Monastir. These 
claims will doubtless be considered carefully at the Ambas- 
sadors’ meetings. 


We regret to have to record the death of Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, the German Foreign Secretary, which occurred 
after a brief illness at Stuttgart, where he had gone to spend 
Christmas. In his early days at the Foreign Office he 
was intimately associated with the late Herr von Holstein 
and Prince Philip Eulenburg, and while at Copenhagen con- 
stantly accompanied the Emperor on his yachting cruises. 
The cause of his “exile” to Roumania is attributed to an 
indiscreet despatch which estranged the Emperor, but a recon- 
ciliation was effected by 1908, and he was already established 
as a secret adviser to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg before his 
formal appointment to the Foreign Secretaryship. Here he 
was responsible for the negotiations which led to the Franco- 
German Treaty of February 1909, and, apparently, for the 
Agadir coup, though it is not certain that it was his idea: 
and he suffered in repute from the failure of Germany to 
satisfy the wishes of her Chauvinists. But in the last year 
he is generally admitted to have rendered excellent service to 
the cause of European peace, and in his last important speech 
in the Reichstag sternly rebuked those who sought to make 
mischief between England and Germany. 


A Reuter message in the papers of Monday described a 
demonstration at Pretoria in support of General Hertzog, 
whom General Botha lately removed from his Cabinet owing 
to his anti-Imperial speeches. General de Wet, the principal 
speaker, said that General Hertzog must be brought back to 
office, as he had been the only Minister in the Cabinet who 
represented the people fully. The policy of the Government 
was to supply your neighbour first and then yourself. He 
himself was very loyal to the Empire, but this did not mean 
that he would take off his coat to give it to an Englishman. 
The Dutch should not hand over their nationality. The 
demonstration seems to have been rather informal, as General 
de Wet spoke from a manure heap. He remarked that he 
preferred to be among his own people on a manure heap than 
on the most brilliant platform among foreigners. The demon- 
strators afterwards went to General Hertzog’s house. General 
Hertzog declared that he would never help a movement for a 
split in the party. If the Empire should ever require men to 
stand by it, he and his friends would be in their places. All 
this seems satisfactory enough, yet General Botha would not 
have got rid of so able a man as General Hertzog if he had 
not sincerely believed that his influence was unfavourable to 
racial conciliation. 


On Saturday last the trial of the forty men charged with 
complicity in the Los Angeles dynamite outrages ended in the 
conviction of thirty-eight of the accused, the sentences ranging 
from one to seven years’ imprisonment. The Los Angeles 
outrage was an outcome of the dispute between the Inter- 
national Bridge and Structural Ironworkers and the National 
Erectors Association over the right of the latter to hire non- 
union labour, and the result of the trial before the Federal Court 
at Indianapolis bas been the conviction of practically the entire 
executive staff of the Bridge and Structural Ironworkers, 
including the President of the Association, who was sentenced 





to seven years’ imprisonment. The judge, in passing sentence, 
observed that all the prisoners were intelligent, educated men, 
The jury was chosen from the farming, not the business 
community. The Government counsel proved that in more 
than a score of cases the prisoners had conspired to transport 
explosives in violation of the Interstate Commerce Laws, and 
the evidence adduced completely disposed of the theory that 
the explosions were contrived by employers, especially the 
Steel Trust, in order to discredit labour. The verdict is 
generally hailed in America not only for its justice, but as 
affording organized labour an opportunity for repudiating the 
methods of militant trade unionism. 


On Monday the House of Commons reassembled in lassitude 
after a recess which had lasted a Parliamentary week. The 
Christmas holiday is always a period of strenuous repose, and 
one hardly knows whether the House or the country is the 
more weary of the Government’s legislative programme. In 
the seven weeks which remain of the present amazing session 
the Government have announced their intention of passing 
their three Bills of first-class importance—the Home Rule 
Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and the Franchise Bill. 
We should not be surprised if the Trade Unions Bill, which is 
not altogether liked by the Labour Party, were allowed to 
enjoy a gentle euthanasia ; and as for the Railways Bill it seems 
to have no better chance, though at one time it appeared that 
the promise to pass it could scarcely be ignored. One would 
think that the results of the Insurance Act would be a 
warning to any Government against dropping half-baked 
Acts into the mouth of the people to digest as best they may, 
but the Government are evidently determined to repeat the 
process with as many Bills as possible. The worst.case_of all 
is the Franchise Bill, because an honest franchise could always 
be passed by consent. Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment have to be fought in any case, but if the Government 
would add a Redistribution Bill to their Bill fer one man one 
vote they would produce a perfectly acceptable reform. As 
it is, the so-called Electoral Reform Bill is the last word n 
electoral partisanship. 


The House of Commons proceeded on Monday to 
the discussion of the report stage of the Home Rule 
Bill. There was a preliminary discussion of a time-table 
motion, allotting seven days to this stage, moved by Mr 
Asquith, and Mr. Bonar Law took the opportunity of 
emphasizing once again the monstrous limitations which had 
been put upon the debate during the Committee Stage. Only 
212 lines of the Bill had been discussed in Committee, while 
1,434 lines had been passed without any discussion. The 
debate upon the new clauses was then opened, and continued 
without any event of great interest throughout Monday's and 
Tuesday’s sittings. The Government’s clause for satisfying 
the apprehensions as to Trinity College was agreed to without 
a division ; and there followed a long argument upon a clause 
brought forward by Mr. J. F. Hope providing for the resump- 
tion by the Imperial Government of all executive power in 
Ireland in case of war. This was eventually rejected by 
288 votes to 150—a majority of 138, and other new clauscs 
were rejected by similar majorities. 


The debate of Wednesday on the amendment to exclude 
Ulster from the Home Rule Bill was epened by Sir Edward 
Carson in a speech which the Prime Minister admitted to be 
“powerful and moving.” The question which had to be 
answered was whether the House had really decided to coerce 
and compel the Protestants of Ulster to come under a Con- 
stitution which would be loathsome to them. Ulster was a stern 
reality, not to be got rid of by pretending that things are not 
what they are. No minister had ever told the people of Great 
Britain that Ulster was to be coerced, but this ought to be made 
plain to them and they ought to be consulted. Mr. Asquith, 
who followed, at once seized upon this passage. Supposing that 
the Home Rule Bill as it now stands were submitted to the 
electorate, whut then would be the attitude of Ulster? He 
insisted that this question should be answered. If the safe- 
guards in the Bill were inadequate to protect the minority, he 
was prepared to consider their extension. 


The Government, he continued, in framing their Bill, had 
treated Ireland as a whole, and to exclude Ulster would wreck 
the whole Bill. Besides, the population of Ulster was far 
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from homogeneous; throughout the whole province Protestants 
stood to Roman Catholics in the relation of nine to seven ; and 
the claim that a small minority concentrated in North-East 
Ulster should have the right to frustrate the aspirations of 
the great mass of the Irish people could never be admitted by 
any legislative assembly founded on democratic principles. 
Mr. John Redmond dismissed the threats of civil war as 
negligible, quoting the unfulfilled predictions of Mr. Disraeli 
in his speech on Irish Disestablishment. He did not wish the 
triumph of Home Rule to be associated in the minds of its 
opponents with the memory of a bitter political defeat. But 
concessions could only be made to genuine and reasonable 
demands and not to tactical mancuvres, such as the present 


proposal. 


Mr. Bonar Law declared his conviction that the people of 
North-East Ulster would prefer to accept the government of a 
foreign country rather than be ruled by Irish Nationalists. 
Taking up Mr. Asquith’s challenge, he said that if the Home 
Rule Bill were approved by the people at another election it 
would make all the difference to the Opposition. He could not 
speak for Ulster, but in those circumstances the Opposition 
would offer no encouragement to the resistance of Ulster. 
But if the Government attempted to enforce the Bill against 
the wishes of the people of the country he should certainly 
encourage resistance. ‘The debate was wound up by Mr. 
Churchill, who maintained that the amendment did not 
represent a new fact in the controversy, but was merely a 
mancuvre to wreck the Bill, and denied that the existing 
situation in any way justified threats of violence or rebellion. 
The closure having been moved, the amendment was rejected 
by 294 votes to 197. 


We discuss fully elsewhere the difficulties in which the 
Insurance Commissioners have found themselves placed with 
regard to filling the doctors’ panels, which were nominally 
closed on December 31st, but which are actually still open in 
many places. The number of doctors required for working 
the Act has been estimated by the British Medical Associa- 
tion at between eight and ten thousand, and it is officially 
stated that that mumber has been obtained. These figures, 
however, give no idea of the most singular feature of the 
situation, namely, the definite geographical lines which appear 
to govern the facts. In general it may be said that in Wales 
and Scotland, the North of England, Yorkshire, and the 
Midlands there is an almost unanimous acceptance of the 
Government's terms by the doctors. On the other hand, in 
Lancashire and in the South of England the reverse is the 
case. There are, of course, exceptions in both cases, and in 
particular the London panels seem likely to be filled. But 
it is quite clear that in many parts of the country the medical 
service will be inadequate in strength. 








The means by which the Commissioners propose to deal 
with the situation thus created was fully explained by Mr. 
Lloyd George in his most important speech to the Advisory 
Committee on Thursday afternoon. Under the apparently 
conciliatory tone which he showed to the medical profession 
it is easy to see the autocratic character of the methods which 
the Commissioners propose to employ. The weapon upon 
which they chiefly rely is, it will be seen, their power of 
closing or reopening the doctors’ panels at any moment they 
choose. Mr. Lloyd George first announced that on Thursday 
morning nearly ten thousand doctors were on the panels, and 
that as regards distribution in three-fourths of the kingdom 
the panels were already complete, and in a further eighth 
were approaching completion. 


with the areas in which the panels remain incomplete. Of these, 
the first applies to places in which only a few more doctors are 
required. Here the panels are to be closed forthwith, and the 
doctors already on the panels are to be invited to find the 
required number of assistants or partners, on the understanding 
that the panels shall remain closed until these new men have 
had time to establish themselves in the district. The second 
plan is merely a development of the first, and is applicable to 
places where the panels are altogether insufficient or are non- 
existent. Here doctors will be imported wholesale into the 
district from outside, on the same understanding that the 
panels shall remain closed until the strangers have gained 





their footing. This is, in fact,a scheme of plantation. The 
Commissioners can look to Prussian Poland for lessons in this 
very difficult and unsatisfactory science. 


The third plan is that of starting a salaried service. The 
service will not be a whole-time service; for the doctors will 
be allowed to attend to uninsured persons, provided that they 
belong to the “insured class,” that is if they belong to the 
family of an insured person, or to an approved society, with- 
out themselves being insured. It will not be eusy, Mr. Lloyd 
George remarked, to work a salaried service and a panel in the 
same district without unfairness to the doctors on the panel. 
In spite of this difficulty, the third plan was apparently the 
one which appealed most strongly to the Advisory Committee. 
In response to an appeal from a member of the Committee, 
Mr. Lloyd George promised that the panels should not be 
closed in any district with a view to enforcing these various 
expedients, until the Commissioners were absolutely assured 
that the doctors were resolved to oppose the Act. It is clear, 
in short, that these schemes are largely in the nature of a 
threat designed to break down finally the doctors’ opposition. 
Whether the threat succeeds or not, Mr. Lloyd George is 
certainly turning his professedly humane medical benefits into 
an exquisite instrument of Caesurism. It is astonishing how 
quickly the champions of humanity are provoked by very 
human forms of insurgency to make use of Jacobinical forms 
of oppression—except when the insurgency comes from trade 
unions. 


Sir Francis Fox, having been asked by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's to report qa the probable effect of the 
construction of the proposed underground tramway, has 
issued a report strongly condemning the scheme as 
endangering the safety of the Cathedral. He finds that since 
his examination on two former visits the masonry shows 
serious signs of disturbance—actual movement is now 
going on in the buttresses of the dome—and, in view of 
the fact that the Cathedral is founded, not on rock, 
but wet sand, gravel, and peat, and that the necessary 
excavations will probably affect ite equilibrium, he is 
of opinion that not only should any further cause of 
weakness be forbidden, but that immediate remedial 
measures are needed to secure the safety of the Cathedral. 
He accordingly concludes: “I am of opinion that this covered 
way and station should on no account be permitted in such 
close proximity to the Cathedral.” The protest of the Dean 
and Chapter, which is supported by the Corporation of 
London, has been submitted to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the London County Council. The Council itself does not 
meet till January 21st, and their Tramways Bill, of which the 
scheme forms part, will not come before Parliament before 
March, In view of the unequalled authority of Sir Francis 
Fox in such matters, we may reasonably expect that the 
scheme will be abandoned or modified so as to meet his 
objections. 





The New Year's Honour list, if not specially exciting, at least 
avoids the imputation of being either lavish or partial. 
Peerages are conferred on Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
whose wide experience and varied talents will make 
him a valuable accession to the House of Lords, and 
on Sir George Kemp, till recently Liberal member for 
North-west Manchester. Amongst the Privy Councillors 
are Sir John Simon, the Solicitor-General, and Lord Desart, 
the late Director of Public Prosecutions. The seven 


hew 
baronets include Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., the well-known, x 


architect, Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Scott, who has done so 
much to improve naval gunnery and marksmanship, and two 
members of Parliament, Sir Maurice Levy, a Liberal, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Josceline Bagot, a Unionist. Of the new 
knights, of whom there are thirty-two in all, Mr. Francis 
Darwin, F.R.S., attracts special notice; and other recipients 
of the honour are Mr. Essex, a Liberal M.P., Mr. Frank Ree, 
General Manager of the London and North-western fiailway, 
Mr. G. W. Forrest, the historian of the Mutiny, and Mr. W. G. 
Tyrrell, who for the last five years has been Sir Edward Grey’s 
chief private secretary at the Foreign Ollice. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 percent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 75)’, —Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ULSTER AMENDMENT. 


A* the amendment moved by Sir Edward 
Carson on Wednesday was defeated by the antici- 
pated majority, we do not hesitate to describe it as the 
most important and most enlightening which has yet 
been discussed in the debates on the Home Rule Bill. 
Anyone who reads the debate must feel as though a bright 
light had been turned on in such a way as to explore every 
nook and cranny of the Government case. Sir Edward 
Carson spoke with a weight and sincerity which deeply 
impressed even those who well know that seriousness 
always lies behind his more characteristic invective. The 
roposal for the exclusion of Ulster penetrated to the very 
t of the matter, and showed up in the most vivid 
manner the incoherent political philosophy on which the 
Home Rule Bill rests. Nothing else could have proved 
in so conclusive a manner the utter inability of the 
Government to produce even a passable argument in 
justification of their refusal to apply the same principle 
to Ulster as to the rest of Ireland. If the Insh 
Nationalists have a right to Home Rule simply because 
they want it, then Ulster Unionists have an equal right 
to the form of government which they desire. There is 
absolutely no difference between the two cases. Ulster 
Unionists wish to be left where they are. Why should the 
Government listen to the Nationalists but be obdurately 
deaf to the appeal of Ulster Unionists ? 

We should be unjust to Mr. Agar-Robartes if we did 
not remember to give him the highest credit, before we 
say a word more, for the amendment which he—most 
courageously as a Liberal—moved in June for the exclusion 
of the four north-east counties of Ulster from the operation 
of the Home Rule Bill. But that amendment, though it 
exposed the weakness of the Government’s case in exactly the 
same way as the debate of Wednesday exposed it, had not, of 
course, the moral force of Sir Edward Carson’s amendment. 
The latter was the formal and official protest of the Ulster 
Unionists against being driven out of the mcorporating 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland against their will. 
After Mr. Agar-Robartes’s amendment it might still have 
been said: “ No doubt what Mr. Agar-Robartes proposed 
would have fitted the Home Rule Bill with a safety- 
valve, but why was it left for a Liberal to suggest 
the safety-valve ? Surely if the Ulster Unionists felt 
that it was necessary to have a safety-valve, in order 
to prevent civil war in Ireland, they would have proposed 
it themselves.” Such a criticism is no longer possible. 
The Ulster Unionists have themselves asked for a safety- 
valve, and now that the request has been refused by 
the Government we cannot believe that sober and temperate 
opponents of Home Rule who bave hitherto had mis- 
givings about “sedition” in Ulster will any longer doubt 
whether Ulster Unionists would be justified in resisting 
the authority of a Dublin Parliament. Nothing since the 
debates on the Home Rule Bill began has so thoroughly 
clarified the situation as Sir Edward Carsun’s amendment. 

Since the introduction of the Bill (and even before 
it was introduced), we have urged, that the only con- 
ceivable way in which Ulstermen could defeat the Home 
Rule Bill—or, if they could not defeat it, could at all 
events demonstrate decisively the justice of their case 
on the very ground taken up by the Government—was by 
moving an amendment for the exclusion of North-East 
Ulster from the operation of the Bill. We need not say, 
then, how gratified we were by the decision of the Ulster 
Unionists to bring on the debate of Wednesday. To 
those who have not carefully followed the tactics of the 
Opposition to Home Rule it would seem astonishing that 
Sir Edward Carson’s amendment was not moved long ago. 
The explanation, of course, is that the Ulster Unionists 
were restrained by a chivalrous regard for their brother 
Unionists in the South and West of Ireland. These 
minorities, they felt, would be left in the lurch if Ulster 
succeeded in getting itself excluded from the Bill, and 
would have just cause of complaint at the betrayal. It 








Was our own opinion throughout that though on a con- 
sideration of some aspects of the case this was a natural 
view to take, the interests of the Southern Unionists would 
not by any means be sacrificed by an amendment excluding 
Ulster or part of it. Not only Ulstermen but the Southern 
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and Western Unionists themselves have since come round 
to this opinion. They see that an Ulster amendment 
does not really sanction a bad Bill, because the Bill as a 
whole is being fought root and branch just the same. To 
put a safety-valve into an engine which is a thoroughly 
bad engine is not to approve the design of the engine. 
It is simply—on the assumption that the engine is going 
to be used in any case—to reduce its capacity for mischief 
from a high degree to a lower degree. But this question 
of the “ betrayal” of the scattered minorities of Unionists 
has caused so much searching of hearts among Unionists 
who but for this objection, would have consented long ago 
to an amendment for the exclusion of Ulster, that we must 
quote exactly what Sir Edward Carson said :— 

“My colleague in the representation of Dublin University and 
myself are both of us men who come from south of the Boyne. 
We are just as solicitous about these scattered minorities in the 
south and west of Ireland as anybody else is. My firm conviction 
is, and I believe it is now shared by the majority of these people, 
that even by the exclusion of Ulster, if this Bill unfortunately 
becomes law, they would be in a far better position than they 
would be if Ulster were retained in the Bill. What would be their 
position under a Home Rule Parliament ? They would have afew 
representatives from Ulster who would really have noe power, who 
would be at variance with the whole ideas of those who come from 
the south and west. But what would they have if Ulster was 
excluded ? They would have the same representation here in 
this House as they have now to watch their interests in this 
House and to take care, as far as they were able at all events, that 
there should be some watch over the way they were treated and 
over the administration of the new Government in Ireland. In 
addition to that, they would have in Ireland itself an Imperial 
power and an Imperial force which could not be disregarded by 
the subordinate Parliament for the rest of Ireland.” 

Another criticism to which Sir Edward Carson’s amend- 
ment is open is that it embraced the whole of Ulster, 
which includes a large proportion of Home Rulers, instead 
of confining itself to the predominantly Unionist North- 
Eastern counties. Sir Edward Carson defended his plan 
on the ground that a province is a more natural area for 
separate treatment. Although in the whole of Ulster the 
Unionist members have a majority of only one over the 
Nationalists, it is still obvious that so far from there 
being a strong desire for Home Rule in the province as a 
whole, there is actually a majority against it. Moreover, 
the Protestants greatly exceed the Roman Catholics 
when the province is taken as a whole. We our- 
selves, have never asked for more than the ex- 
clusion of the north-eastern counties, but in any 
case the demand for the exclusion of the whole of 
Ulster does not in the least obscure or invalidate the 
principle of Sir Edward Carson’s amendment. As Mr. 
Bonar Law said: “ You could make an amendment—and 
if it were made I should vote for it—that any county in 
Ulster could decide by a plebiscite whether to go into the 
new Parliament or remain in the British Parliament.” 
Nothing could be plainer than the point at issue. We 
repeat that if the Nationalists have a right to choose a 
form of government after their own hearts, the great 
and prosperous community of Ulster Unionists, who are 
the architects of their own well-earned fortunes, have 
exactly the same right. If this is not sothe Home Rule Bill 
rests on no intelligible principle whatever. The Government 
could not attempt to dispute the point, because it is, in fact 
indisputable. Mr. Asquith’s argument that Ulster Unionists 
could not claim a “‘ veto” on the wishes of Ireland did not 
merely fail to meet the point, it did not come within range of 
it. Ulster Unionists have built up their prosperity and 
contentment under the Union. All they ask is that they 
should not be thrust out of the polity under which they 
have achieved this success, and be forced under a Dublin 
Government which would be alien to them in both political 
aims and religion. The Liberal retort amounts to no more 
than this: “If Ulster is excluded the whole financial 
scheme breaks down and the Home Rule Bill is lost.” 
But is that any answer to the searching moral question 
involved in the proposal to deprive Ulster Unionists of the 
form of government to which they are devotedly attached ? 
Of course it is none whatever. An honest statesman would 
admit that if he could not produce a Home Rule Bill 
without doing a gross injustice he would not produce a 
Home Rule Bill at all. We appreciate and admire the 
staunchness of principle which caused Mr. Pirie to exclaim 
that if this act of oppression were carried out in the name 
of Liberalism he would never again call himself a Liberal. 
At the end of the debate Mr. Churchill made the extra- 
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ordinary remark that if a Conservative Prime Minister 
wished eventually to rescue Ulster from the operation of a 
Home Rule Act he could do it “with the greatest facility.” 
But if it would be so easy for a Conservative Government 
why on earth cannot a Liberal Government do it now? 
We cannot understand how Mr. Churchill could argue 
with a straight face in favour of the compulsion of Ulster, 
for he has led the way, in his speech on federalism, in 
asserting the right of almost any fragment of the United 
Kingdom to have the form of Government it desires. 

There was another very important point in the debate 
which must be mentioned—Mr. Bonar Law’s prompt 
declaration, in answer to Mr. Asquith’s challenge, that the 
Unionist Party would not feel justified in supporting 
resistance in Ulster if another appeal to the electors on 
the question of Home Rule went in favour of the Govern- 
ment. We thoroughly agree with Mr. Bonar Law. But 
the Unionist leader’s declaration makes it absolutely 
imperative—and we are sure that every Unionist 
throughout the land will see clearly that this is so— 
that if an election should take place on Home Rule it 
should be the object to fight the election on this issue 
uncomplicated as far as is humanly possible by other 
issues. The unhappy fact is, however, that it never is 
possible strictiy to contest a general election on an 
undivided issue. Each side brings up any and every title 
to unpopularity which happens to have been earned by the 
other side. An election which was supposed to be on 
Home Rule might only too easily go wrong through the 
introduction of Food Taxes. The Liberals would none 
the less claim the result as a victory for Home Kule, 
though we are absolutely certain that any election 
fought on the Home Rule issue pure and simple would 
aflirm the mainteaance of the Union by an overwhelming 
majority. The danger of an election going wrong in this 
way is so pressing that we are convinced that it has only 
to be stated for the Unionist leaders to come to the con- 
clusion that nothing must be allowed to stand in the way 
of the accomplishment of the chief immediate purpose of 
statesmanship—the saving of the Union. The one and 
only true solution, we must add, of the ever-present 
difficulty of ascertaining the opinion of the electorate on 
any given point lies in the Poll of the People. “Is it 
your will that such-and-such a Bill shall become law ? 
Yes or no?” By no other means can popular opinion 
be tested with absolute accuracy. 

In conclusion, we trust that no one, and in particular 
no Liberal, will run off with the notion that because 
Ulster Unionists have failed to get themselves excluded 
from the Bill the danger of civil war and bloodshed in 
Ireland has passed away. The exact reverse is the truth. 
Now that Ulster Unionists have made their appeal and 
have been turned empty away they know, what before 
was not certain, that they have nothing to rely upon 
except their own power of resistance. By their act of 
rejection on Wednesday the Government have enormously 
increased the moral force which lies behind that resist- 
ance. Liberals have brought themselves several steps 
nearer to the odious point of coercing Ulster. Let them 
be under no illusion. Ulster is as determined as ever 
to resist, and now has a new sanction. The Government 
have been fairly and formally warned, and they have 
ignored the warning. The illiberal task of carrying out 
whatever oppression and repression may be necessary will 
fall to them alone, and they will share the discredit and 
odium with no one. 





THE DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 


IJX\HE degree of confusion which reigns at the moment 

of bringing the medical scheme of the Insurance Act 
into operation is a perfect lesson in the art of how not to 
do things. Month after month Mr. Lloyd George assured 
us that the opposition of the doctors to his scheme would 
make no difference, and Englishmen, being constitutionally 
inclined to wait and see, almost took it for granted that 
matters would somehow arrange themselves. By a series 
of events which must have quite bewildered the ordinary 
reader of newspapers, it has now come about that while 
some of the medical panels are full some are empty, and 
many are formed unsatisfactorily. Meanwhile the bitter- 
ness between the Government and the British Medical 
Association remains unappeased, and the doctors are 





placed by Mr. Lloyd George in the invidious position of 
appearing to be mere money-grubbers. This is a position 
which the doctors, to their honour, have never occupied, 
as every impartial person in the country will gratefully 
admit. There is no other body of men who habitually do 
so much unpaid work, often at great personal sacrifice. 
The assumption that these men have suddenly changed 
their character and are anxious to throw over the sufferers 
in the poorer classes in order to put more money than 
they fairly earn into their pockets, or to gratify a political 
spite, is, on the face of it, absurd. 

The crux of the controversy lies in the resistance of 
the medical profession to a general change of the con- 
ditions under which medical work has hitherto been 
done. Hitherto the doctor has generally given his services to 
individuals in return for an individual fee. It is now 
proposed that he shall become a member of a service, 
receiving a fixed annual stipend in return for undertaking 
the obligation to attend patients whenever they are ill. 
If this obligation were purely personal between himself 
and the patient the professional character of the medical 
service would still be to a large extent maintained. The 
doctor would be directly employed by the person to 
whom his attendance was given, but instead of receiving 
a fee for each visit he would receive 8s. 6d. a year for as 
many visits as might be necessary and for the required 
amount of drugs. The doctors have now declared their 
willingness to undertake service on these terms. What 
they object to is the proposal of Mr. Lloyd George that 
the relation between doctor and patient should cease to be 
a personal one, and that the doctor should be in effect the 
servant of a Committee, who would employ him to attend 
to so many cases in the course of the year, and would 
supervise his conduct «' those cases. They would 
not have objected if there had been any guarantee that 
the local Committee would have a majority of men 
who understood medical practice and the thousand 
and one delicate points of medical ethics (to some extent 
summed up under the head of “ etiquette”); but Mr 
Lloyd George persistently refused to satisfy them on 
this point. The doctors’ objections were very genuine. 
Many insured working men are likely to take an exacting 
view of the services owed to them by a doctor put abso- 
lutely at their beck and call. In the past the doctors 
engaged in contract service have had over and over again 
to complain of the unreasonableness with which they were 
called in in cases in which persons more considerate— 
possibly owing merely to more education or more imagina- 
tion—would not bave dreamed of troubling them. “ What 
I pay for I may as well have,” is a principle which may 
easily lead to real hardship for a doctor. It is most 
important that when complaints are brought against the 
doctor under the new system his defence should be examined 
with knowledge and discrimigation. When Mr. Lloyd 
George increased medical representation on the Committees 
he at the same time increased the lay element, so that the 
doctors remained relatively in the same ineffectual position. 
Everyone must know that such a difficulty as this was 
capable of settlement, but the Insurance Bill was rushed 
through Parliament without proper discussion, and the 
monsoon of uncertainty and muddle which has long been 
gathering in the sky has at last burst about our heads, 
The Insurance Act, in this respect as in many others, is a 
monument therefore of how not to do things. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s supporters are speaking of his “triumph” because 
many of the panels will undoubtedly be able to work the 
Act. It isa sorry “triumph,” however, to have won at the 
last moment enough support to swear by from a divided 
and generally reluctant profession. ‘This is not the spirit 
in which an Act professedly of humane intentions ought to 
be worked. 

The division in the ranks of the doctors has been 
extremely unfortunate; and for our part we cannot think 
that the policy of the British Medical Association, though 
we are in entire sympathy with its aims, hus been conducted 
throughout with wisdom. True, the change of policy when 
the British Medical Association went back on one of its 
cardinal points, viz., not to “enter into individual or 
separate agreement with any approved society,” was more 
apparent than real. The “alternative scheme” of the 
British Medical Assvuciation, which was produced a fort- 
night ago, sanctioned the change of policy because the 
Government had failed after all to give adequate repre- 
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sentation to the doctors on the local Committees. If 
the Association changed its method it remained quite 
constant to its one object of securing fair and intel- 
ligent treatment for the profession. But we think the 
Association should have taken more precautions against 
misunderstanding. It may be suid that there need 
have been no misunderstanding, since the doctors pledged 
themselves to be loyal to the policy of the Association 
whatever it might be. We do not suppose that the 
majority of those who pledged themselves understood 
that they were giving a “blank-cheque” pledge, but 
on the supposition that they did understand that, we can 
only say that we cannot approve of this sort of pledge. 
The British Medical Association is in effect a trade union. 
As such it has done splendid work for the profession ; 
hitherto it has had the merits and, so far as we know, 
none of the defects of a trade union. But if the members 
are to hand their souls into the keeping of an Executive 
Committee the defects of trade unionism, with its capacity 
for the oppression of a weak minority, begin instantly to 
appear. We must remember that in the conduct of such 
a body as the British Medical Association the tendency is 
for policy to be directed mainly by eminent men who are 
themselves little affected, if at all, by contract practice. 
They hear only at second hand of the sorrows of the obscure 
local doctor who makes his living with incredible toil among 
working-class patients. Already the familiar spirit of 
trade-unionism is in the air when we find some members 
of the profession calling others “blacklegs.” Such a 
word is not applicable to the conduct of those who con- 
sidered that the original pledge was made void by the change 
of policy in the Association, and should not have been 
used. The local doctor, entirely dependent upon his contract 
practice for a margin of financial security, was in a terribly 
difficult position. He saw a vision of himself and his 
family ruined. If there had been no question whatever as 
to the meaning of the pledge, he would even then have been 
exposed to a severe test, though, no doubt, he would have 
remained loyal to it. But when on all sides he heard dis- 
cussions as to whether the pledge retained any binding 
force, it was at least intelligible that he should decide to 
join the panel in his district if he saw others doing so. 
He need never have been placed in such a quandary. 

As for the alternative scheme of the British Medical 
Association, it seems to us perfectly sound in itself. It 
maintains the personal relation of the doctor and his 
patient, and we may say that in Germany insured 
persons have actually insisted on this course being 
followed. As individualists we prefer such a system 
to any other. Mr. Lloyd George has announced that 
it cannot be accepted because it ignores the principle 
that public expenditure must be subject to public con- 
trol. The principle is excellent, and indeed, tabiapencthin 
and we can only wish that Mr. Lloyd George would always 
act on it. But in this case there is an obvious fallacy. 
The essence of the Act is that each contributor insures 
himself, among other things, for medical attendance. He 
pays so much per week to secure this msurance, and the 
taxpayer as represented by the State adds to his con- 
tribution. Butif it is agreed that the doctor shall receive 
a capitation fee of 8s. 6d. per annum for every patient on 
his list, public control is required only to check the pay- 
ments by comparing the doctor’s list of patients with the 
number of eight-and-sixpences that he receives. There is 
no necessity for any public control over the relations 
between doctor and patient. For the doctor, in virtue of 
the 8s. 6d., becomes the private professional attendant on 
the patient, and if the latter is dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment he receives he can employ another doctor. This direct 
control by the patient himself would be more effective than 
any other form of control. No doubt patients are often 
ignorant, but at any rate they know more about the way 
in which their malady progresses and the kind of treatment 
they receive from their doctor than any outside Committee 
can possibly know. Moreover the medical benefit funds 
are passed through the Treasury and paid out by the 
Treasury to properly appointed Commissioners, so that in 
this respect, too, there is control of the expenditure. The 


principle of this alternative scheme, so far from being novel 
and unacceptable, is contained in the Insurance Act itself, 
which allows insured persons to receive their share of the 
benefit fund, and make their own arrangements with doctors 
even in districts where there is an adequate panel. 


And 





when Mr. Lloyd George feared that his panels would 
not be formed, he actually said that doctors could send 
in their bills as before, and the only difference would 
be that the patients would have a fund behind them to 
help them to pay. The Insurance Commissioners have 
also recognized the freedom of insured persons to make 
their own arrangements. It would be rather hard on the 
insured persons in a sense to have to take over the 
negotiations with the doctors which Mr. Lloyd George 
has failed to carry through. Yet it is not an impossible 
task, and when completed it would have the great advantage 
of securing personal freedom. 

We do not believe that the country will be content with 
the present obviously half-hearted. arrangements. The 
“ full-time ”’ salaried Government doctors, who will have 
to take up all the contract work where a panel is not 
formed, will give insured persons no range of choice, and 
we can foresee how the working classes, who are notoriously 
capricious in their choice of doctors, will resent that. ‘The 
bitterness in the profession itself, moreover, will sound the 
knell of the ready co-operation that was invariably forth- 
coming when medical help was needed. This struggle 
ought not to go on over the bodies of the sick. On 
January 17th the British Medical Association is to meet 
again. It will not be too late for the Association to 
admit that misunderstanding was intelligible in the 
circumstances, and, so to speak, to grant an amnesty if 
only for the banishing of bitterness in the profession; 
to present a scheme, or rather re-state their present 
scheme in perfectly precise language, and to submit it to 
the approval of its members by a Referendum for the 
simple answer “ Yes” or “No.” If the scheme is 
approved, the Government will have to offer very good 
reasons indeed for accepting the grave responsibility of 
continuing a struggle which ought never to have occurred. 
The British Medical Association should, in our judgment, 
prevent all possibility of further misunderstanding as to 
the feeling of the profession. Then it will rest with the 
insured themselves to judge between the Government and 
the profession, and to say whether they mean to have an 
indifferent and unwilling medical service or a willing and 
thorough one. 


MR. NORMAN ANGELL AND THE BALKAN WAR. 
M* NORMAN ANGELL has the full courage of 

his convictions. His opponents not unnaturally 
thought that the Balkan war had put him into a very 
tight corner. Either he would have to admit that here, 
at any rate, was an exception which, instead of proving his 
rule, altogether upset it; or, if he elected to stand by his 
creed, he would have to say that the Balkan, like every 
other war, is wrong in its motive and will be disastrous in 
its results. Mr. Angell, in his new book, Peace Theories 
and the Balkan War (H. Marshall, 1s. 6d. net and Is. 
net), declines both alternatives. To the triumphant 
inquiries addressed to him—Is war futile? Is not force 
aremedy? Is it not at timesthe only remedy ?—he gives 
replies at once categorical and unexpected. Yes, he 
answers, “ War is futile; and force is no remedy.” At 
this point he condescends to particulars. “ The futility 
of war is proven by the war waged daily by the Turks as 
conquerors during the last four hundred years.” No doubt 
the futility of the Turkish methods has at last been proven. 
But it is not the four hundred years’ trial of them that has 
enlightened Europe. So long as the Turks were allowed 
to apply them they were the reverse of futile. Had no 
other Power interfered they would have answered their 
purpose exactly. “The Turk,” says Sir Charles Eliot, as 
quoted by Mr. Angell, “is a soldier. The moment a sword 
or rifle is put into his hands he instinctively knows how 
to use it with effect, and feels at home inthe ranks or on 
a horse.” He is “an honest and good-humoured soul, 





kind to children and animals, and very patient; but 
when the fighting spirit comes on him he .. . slays, 
burns, and ravages without mercy.” | Unfortunately 


the fighting spirit has again and again governed his 
dealings with his Christian subjects, and it is this that 
has made war the only remedy for a situation which 
has existed for centuries. Left to himself, the Turk would 
have gone on using these familiar weapons, and all would 
have been well—for him. His system has broken down, not 
because his methods were ineffectual or because he had any 
seruple about using them, but because the Balkan Allies 
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have at last fought and beaten him. At this point Mr. 
Angell makes what seems to us a damaging adinission. 
He bids us rejoice with him that the Allies have done this 
—that they “have chosen the less evil of two kinds of 
war, and will use their victory to bring a system based on 
war and conquest to an end.” Surely this comes very near 
to admitting that wars must be judged by the purpose 
for which they are waged. We have never contended 
that a war undertaken to establish a system based 
on cruelty and injustice is a good thing. What we 
have urged is that all wars are not of this mischievous 
kind, and that when they are undertaken for objects 
resembling that which has been the cause of tho Balkan 
war they are not evils. Mr. Angell will not allow that 
this is already established. We must wait, he says, and 
see what use the Allies make of their victory. If “ instead 
of using their victory to eliminate force they, in their turn, 
pin their faith to it,” and become, “like the Turks, the 
conquerors and ‘ owners’ of the Balkan populations,” they, 
in their turn, will share the fate of the Turks. In other 
words, they too will be displaced by a righteous war. We 
do not see that Mr. Angell gets rid of force as the remedy. 
He only pleads that in the future as in the past it may be 
employed for insufficient reusons and in an unjust cause. 
And this is what we have never questioned. 

The fundamental causes even of the war in the Balkans, 
says Mr. Angell, areeconomic. The Turk “ desired to live 
out of taxes wrung from a conquered people.” No doubt all 
forms of misgovernment lead in the long run to economic 
mischiefs. But no economic enlightenment would have 
altered the rule of the Turk. Even if we pass over the 
annals of the Hamidian régime, stained with the massacre 
of Christians in Armenia and Macedonia, Adana, with its 
murderous wrongs still unredressed, blackens the record of 
the Young Turks, and the working of their Ottomanizing 
policy in Macedonia and Albania is impossible to reconcile 
with their professions of equal treatment for Moslems and 
Christians. If the tu quoque argument of “ the balance of 
criminality” be adopted, it is permissible to reply that 
the komitadjis were the product of Turkish misgovern- 
ment. In the matter of taxes the Turkish Government 
would have been far richer if they had let’the Macedonian 
peasant live and prosper. He would have earned more by 
his labour ; he would have had a larger share of his gains 
to hand over to the tax-gatherer ; and the cost of collection 
would not have been swollen by the necessary presence of 
the army. But none of these considerations had any 
weight with the Ottoman Government. They were actuated 
by motives which took no account of economic facts. Mr. 
Angell will perhaps meet this by the plea that they are 
only Turks. When once they have left Europe the disturb- 
ing element will be gone, and the Economic Fact will 
assume its rightful dominion over men’s thoughts. But 
without the Balkan war there would have been no question 
of their leaving Europe. The other Powers, great and small, 
might have gone on recognizing the Economic Fact, and 
the Turks would have been perfectly content to see them 
doing this. What was needed to get rid of them was that 
the Balkan States should face the uncertain issue and the 
certain cost of a great war in order to drive them from 
all but a fraction of Europe. This great end has been 
gained by a total disregard of economic facts. Mr. Angell, 
indeed, does not admit this. It is not only on the side of 
the Turk that he holds the “ fundamental causes” of the 
Balkan war to be economic. The Allies have also been 
drawn into it for reasons of the same character. “In the 
Balkans, remote geographically from the main drift of 
European economic development, there has not grown up 
that interdependent social life, the innumerable contacts 
which in the rest of Europe have done so much to attenuate 
primitive religious and racial hatreds.” Mr. Angell will 
probably think us in a very backward stage of civilization 
if we say that having in view the results, so far as known, 
of the present war, we congratulate the Balkan peoples on 
their “ geographic remoteness.” What moved them to 
fight was not so much primitive racial hatreds as primitive 
racial sympathies. Racial hate no doubt was a large 
element in their military successes. When the war had 
begun it gave them all that passion can add to training 
and discipline. But it was neither racial nor religious 
hate that led to the declaration of war. The Turk 
might have been ten times more a Mohammedan than he 
is if his religion had allowed him to leave the Macedonian 
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The Allied peoples fought him not for 
what he was, but for what he did ; not for the way in which 
he governed men of his own race and his own creed, but 
for the way in which he. has governed men of their race 
and their creed. Mr. Angell thinks that “a better under- 
standing by the Turk .. . of the economic futility of 
conquest would have _ the peace.” Possibly it would if 
it had been accompanied by a better understanding of the 
supreme value of economic considerations. In this respect, 
however, the Turk, on Mr. Angell’s own showing, is no 
worse than his neighbours. Until now the European 
Powers have not been kept from fighting by the sense. 
of the “economic futility of conquest.” They have 
gone to war because they resented real or imaginary 
injuries, or desired rea] or imaginary gains, both belonging 
to a region which is purely uneconomic. 

Mr. Angell is greatly exercised by an inconsistency which 
he finds in a recent speech by Mr. Churchill. The Balkan 
war is there described as one that has broken out “ in spite 
of all that rulers and diplomatists could do to prevent - 
it,” and also as one for which “ we all have our responsi- 
bilities.” Both statements seem to us to be perfectly true. 
All that is needed to bring them into harmony is 
to recognize that they relate to different periods. 
The first has to do with the weeks immediately 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities; the second 
applies to all the years that separate us from the Crimean 
war. The only defence of that war—the defence that 
made Gladstone a party to it—was based on the supposed 
danger of Russian ascendancy in the Near East. It had 
nothing to do with the controversy between Bright and 
Palmerston. Palmerston’s view of Turkey has been dis- 
proved by the whole course of events from that day until 
now. When Bright denied the truth of Palmerston’s asser- 
tion that “Turkey is a growing Power, and that she has 
elements of strength which unlearned persons like myself 
know nothing about,” he was supported by everything that 
was then known about the Ottoman Empire, and the 
predictions he then made have been fulfilled to the letter. 
Years, indeed, were to pass before the truth was universally 
recognized in this country, and even Lord Salisbury camo 
to see that England had put her money on the wrong horse. 
But it was from no lingering belief in Palmerston’s theory 
that rulers and diplomatists did all they could to prevent 
the Balkan war. They knew that the overthrow of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe was only a question of time, 
but some of them were desperately anxious to postpone the 
catastrophe lest it should involve all Europe in war. They 
may have beer a prey to needless fears, but so long as 
what they feared seemed possible it is no wonder that 
they dreaded it. Mr. Churchill's account of what has 
happened during the last thirty-five years, and of what was 
going on only a few weeks since, are both accurate. “Ifthe 
war was ‘ inevitable," says Mr. Angell, “and rulers and 
diplomatists have done all they could to prevent it, neither 
they nor we have any responsibility for it.” Each part of 
this sentence is true—taken by itself. But the two do 
not refer to the same series of events. In the autumn of 
1912 rulers and diplomatists were instant in preaching peace 
alike in Constantinople and in Sofia and Belgrade. They 
had no responsibility for their failure there. But for 
everything that Lad gone before, from the Treaty of 
Berlin to their mistaken belief in the Young Turks, they 
are responsible. 

So far, however, as practical politics go, our quarrel 
with Mr. Anyell is pretty much one of words. When 
he says, “ We should not prepare for war; we should 
prepare to prevent war,” many of his readers do not, we 
fear, understand that though the objects of the two 
preparations are different they are reached by the same 
road. So long as it is admitted that “ preparation may 
include battleships and conscription,” Mr. Angell is 
welcome to convince the world that the gains which the 
former wars were supposed to bring with them existed 
only in the imaginations of rulers and parliaments. ‘The 
preparation that the Spectator has urged is preparation 
to give full effect to Sir Edward Grey’s policy, and that is 
pre-eminently preparation to prevent war. 





THE LAND TAX INIQUITY. 
I ORD EVERSLEY has done good service by writing 
Hd to the Times to protest against the Land Tax 
campaign which, according to rumour, Mr. Lloyd George 
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will shortly inaugurate. If Lord Eversley were a crusted 
Tory his letter would probably command less attention, 
for readers of it would assume that he was writing partly 
with a political purpose. But few men have a higher 
reputation for long-continued and stalwart Liberalism. 
Lord Eversley was a member of a Liberal Government 
over forty years ago. He has consistently, both in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords, sat and 
spoken on the Liberal side; he is still a zealous defender 
of Free Trade; while he is actively engaged in many 
useful but non-political branches of public service such 
as the preservation of commons and footpaths. 

He begins his letter by frankly admitting that at one 
time he passed through 2 phase when he was much smitten 
by theories about the taxation of land values ; a careful 
study of the whole subject has convinced him that the idea 
cannot be realized without gross injustice. He shows that 
the so-called moderate impost of 2d. in the £ on the capital 
value of land works out to a charge of 4s. 2d. on the annual 
value, and that in some cases where the land is heavily 
mortgaged this charge would absorb the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the landowner’s net income. Messrs. 
Outhwaite and Co., who are the moving spirits behind 
Mr. Lloyd George, are not in the least perturbed by this 
prospect. They openly proclaim that their object is to 
tax the landowner out of existence. Mr. Outhwaite him- 
self, in writing to the Times in reply to Lord Eversley, 
defends his position by the general declaration that private 
property in land is against the public interest. Assuming 
for the sake of argument that this be true, surely the 
obvious course for an honest man is to advocate the expro- 
priation of private owners at a fair market value of their 
present interest. If the public is to gain by the abolition 
of private ownership of land, surely it is the public that 
ought to pay for the advantage it will secure. What Mr. 
Outhwaite proposes is to confiscate bit by bit, by means of 
taxation, the whole of the present interest of private 
owners of land, so that on them alone will fall the cost of 
a reform which he declares to be of enormous value to the 
nation. No rhetorical sophistry will justify such a palpab%& 
wrong as this. Nor is Mr. Outhwaite’s case improved by 
his claptrap references to slavery. He seems to have for- 
gotten that when slavery was abolished within the British 
Empire the slave-owners received compensation. Apart 
from considerations of abstract justice, this method of 
compensation was obviously less costly to the com- 
munity than the method of civil war without compensation 
pursued in the United States. It is useless, however, to 
put these general considerations before gentlemen of the 
Outhwaite school. They are so impressed with their 
particular fad, bequeathed to them by the late Henry 
George, that the arguments which appeal to ordinary 
mortals have no influence whatever upon their minds. 

Whether their minds will be influenced by the demon- 
strations now coming to hand of the complete failure of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s first essay at land values taxation is 
also doubtful. But the general public cannot fail to 
be impressed with the absolute imiquity of what is 
now being done under the famous Finance Act of 
1909. The whole conception of the land taxes 
embodied in that Act was that land should be taxed upon 
its bare site value, the theory being that this repre- 
sented the gift of nature to man, and ought alone to 
be subjected to taxation so as to free improvements 
effected by man from fiscal burdens. In our own view 
this doctrine is fundamentally absurd, for in practice, 
unless improvements and enterprise are taxed, it is impos- 
sible to raise sufficient revenue for carrying on the work 
of the State. But let that pass. Let us assume for the 
sake of argument that the Henry-Georgeite theory is 
based upon common sense instead of upon the dreams of a 
man out of touch with the realities of life. There then 
remains the demonstrable fact that the particular taxes 
designed by Mr. Lloyd George to give effect to Henry 
George’s theories do not accomplish their purpose. 
Tetters to the Times, following Lord Eversley’s, show that 
the valuations now being made throughout the United 
Kingdom make no allowance whatever for many of the 
most valuable improvements that the owner or his pre- 
decessors in title have effected in the property. Mr. 


Moreton Macdonald writes to say that he owns 1,500 
acres of arable land in the West of Scotland, which has to 
® great extent been reclaimed from waste by ile care of 





his predecessors. It is let to agricultural tenants at a 
rent of about 15s.an acre. He goes on: “I am prepared 
to demonstrate that this rent does not afford a remunera- 
tive return on the expenditure that has been made on 
buildings, drains, fences, and roads, and that I would 
have been a richer man if the land had been allowed 
to remain in its original water-logged condition.” Here 
is a case where, according to the theories of the 
land taxers, the site value is a minus quantity; for 
if all that the owner has expended in improving the 
land were deducted from what it now fetches in the 
market, less than nothing would remain. Yet Mr. Lloyd 
George’s valuers in making their valuation have made no 
allowance whatever for drainage, fencing, roads, water 
supplies, or for the more subtle factor of improved agri- 
cultural fertility. Even the allowances they have made for 
buildings are, according to Mr. Macdonald, less than the 
sum for which these buildings are insured against fire. 
That the valuers are acting in this as in other cases withm 
the law is possible. The Finance Act of 1909 was drafted 
with the idea of taxing urban sites, and frequently it was 
proclaimed by the authors of the Act that agricultural land 
would be exempt. But the men behind Mr. Lloyd George 
were astute enough to take care that the Act should 
provide for a valuation of all the land of the kingdom, 
agricultural as well as urban or semi-urban. It is this 
valuation which is now going on, but the clauses which 
were put in to protect the builder and the building estate 
developer against being taxed on their improvements do 
not, as far as we are able to construe the Act, apply to 
improvements made on agricultural land. Thus the very 
object which the land taxers professed to be anxious to 
secure, namely the further development of the land by 
private expenditure, is being frustrated. 

Mr. Macdonald, after relating his experiences, goes on : 
“ Personally, I have taken the hint. When the valuers 
came down, I had already begun the re-drainage of a low- 
lying field for one of my tenants. This has been stopped, 
and I am negotiating with the tenant to exchange it for 
another drier field, while the field referred to will lapse 
into snipe and duck ground—a curious instance of the 
effect of latter-day government.” It is amusing to 
contrast this with the pages of rhetoric in Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty” about the iniquity of taxing 
improvements and so preventing progress. 

Nor is this the only unexpected result of Mr. Lloyd 
George's taxes, which were hailed with such enthusiasm 
by electors who know nothing of the real facts. The 
owners and occupiers of urban properties are being equally 
harassed by Mr. Lloyd George’s valuers. We have received 
from Mr. R. Holland a copy of correspondence between 
himself and Mr. Hoare, one of the Jand valuers. The 
correspondence is unfortunately too lengthy to print in 
full, but the points involved can very briefly be made clear. 
Mr. Holland has a leasehold interest in two houses in 
Brixton. On receiving a provisional valuation in respect 
of these two houses he wrote to ask what relation the 
figures of these valuations bore to the value of his lease- 
hold interest in the properties. Instead of an answer to 
this question he received an invitation to call upon Mr. 
Hoare and discuss the matter. On these lines three or 
four letters were interchanged: Mr. Holland on each 
occasion repeats his request for a simple answer to his 
question; Mr. Hoare repeats his invitation to call and 
discuss the matter. Finally Mr. Holland asks that the 
correspondence may be forwarded to Mr. Hoare’s superiors. 
To this Mr. Hoare again replies by inviting Mr. 
Holland to call upon him, and adds the extracrdinary 
remark ; * It is impossible to explain the working of the 
Finance Act by correspondence, as you seem to desire.” 
Could any greater condemnation be pronounced of a ‘Taxing 
Act? One of the fundamental requisites of a sound 
system of taxation as laid down by Adam Smith was that 
taxes should be certain and not arbitrary. Yet here the 
svstem of taxation, according to one of the men employed 
to administer it, is so uncertain that he confesses his 
inability to state on paper what effect a particular tax will 
have on a particular property. Mr. Holland, it must be 
added, throughout the correspondence makes his point 
perfectly clear, and tries to assist the befogged tax-gatherer 
by asking specifically what the tax would amount to if his 
leasehold interest sold at a specified figure. The corre- 
spondence ends with a curt letter from Mr. Hoare, the 
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district valuer, which amounts to a refusal to refer the 
matter to his superiors. We hope that Mr. Holland will 
not allow the matter to rest here, and we recommend him 
as a first step to consult the Land Union at St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster. Even in ordinary circumstances tax- 
gatherers have perhaps an excessive amount of power in 
dealing with their victims, but hitherto they have never 
had such opportunity for arbitrary exaction as is conferred 
upon them by Mr. Lloyd George's Act. Indeed it is only 
fair to add that as a rule the officials of the Inland 
Revenue Office and the officials of the local municipalities 
may be relied upon to give a clear and in most cases a 
courteous answer to a direct question. The truth is that 
the land value clauses of the Finance Act of 1909 are as 
unintelligible to the Revenue officials as they are to the 
general public. They represent nothing but the vague 
ambitions of a number of theorists who had not even the 
skill so to draft their Bill as to carry out their own 
objects. The whole Act is a mass of confused provisions 
which no one can disentangle, and in practice the officials 
are left free to do what they like, subject only to the 
general instruction to raise as much money as they possibly 
can. 








POVERTY AND OPTIMISM. 
PY\HERE are people of whom one might almost say that a 

. certain capacity for anxiety is their only virtue. Without 
it they would be utterly selfish and worthless. The fact that 
they are capable of care just saves their characters from com- 
plete animalism and keeps them human. Asa rule it is the 
future of their children which preys upon their minds for good. 
Occasionally anxiety about their work may have the same 
effect. We all think of duty as a stern cold mistress who 
casts her spell over the righteous only. This is not, however, 
quite true. She leads captive many men and women who 
might more truly be described as bad than good, over whom 
she has obtained an influence through the medium of anxiety, 
and whom she keeps in bondage for life unless they should be 
suddenly delivered by what is erroneously called a stroke of 
luck and allowed once more to follow their own wayward wills. 

What we have been saying is, we think, a common 
experience, specially among the poor, and is, we suppose, the 
reason why certain philanthropists and moralists regard the 
inculeation of anxiety as a sovereign remedy for all the evils 
to which the poor man and his children are heirs. If the 
poor would but look forward as we look forward, say they; if 
they would but realize how intensely precious is their health ; 
how fearful a risk they run when they lose their work; how 
imperative it is that they should never waste a penny or an 
hour, and what ceaseless thought and care are necessary to the 
proper upbringing of children, we should no longer be dis- 
tressed by the sight of so much squalor, and the problem of 
poverty which is at present set before every Government in 
Europe would be solved. 

It is almost impossible to see much of the very poor and not 
fall into this way of thinking. Their optimism is sometimes 
heroic, often exasperating, and always amazing. They live— 
so we who are not of them assure one another—close to a preci- 
pice, at the bottom of which is destitution, hunger, and the 
workhouse, An illness or sudden loss of employment, a change 
of fortune on the part of their employers, a change in fickle 
public taste, may send them at any moment over the edge. Yet 
for a whim they will risk the fall; they will not take due pre- 
cautions against it; the sight of their children’s danger causes 
them little distress, and that though they have seen many and 
many a man fall over and have never seen any climb up again. 
Of all the terrors which beset the path of the very poor 
sickness is, one would have thought, the very worst; yet it 
appears to be one of those least feared. Even the critics who 
take the most favourable view of the present Insurance 
scheme must admit that it has a cold reception at the hands 
of those whose supposed anxiety it was designed to relieve. 
Let any champion of the Act discuss it with any group of 
poor men, and he will come away with one strange misstate- 
ment ringing in his ears: “I am never ill,” his interlocutors 
will say to him. The hard-worked professional man would 
hardly take a hundred pounds to tempt fate in such a fashion. 
Every evil that he fears would crowd upon his mind. The 
suffering of sickness, its wretched enforced idleness, the sad 
social descent which comes of serious loss of money, and 
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which may involve—in a literal sense—the degrading of his 
children, form picture after picture in his imagination. The 
horizon of the less well-off professional man is never free 
from the clouds of care. Small wonder that he is often 
nervous and not seldom bitter. Are the really rich anxious P 
he wonders. Probably if he is a doctor he will answer this 
question in the affirmative and talk of heart-complaints brought 
on by money troubles; anyhow he will probably conclude that 
even the rich have not the immunity from anxiety enjoyed by 
the very poor. Not that the poor are happier than the rich— 
they all wish to be rich, while no rich man genuinely desires to 
be poor—but that they know the secret of an anodyne for which 
their more fortunate brethren seek in vain. Supposing that 
all the good people who preach care to them could take away 
that anodyne, would the happiness of the world be increased ? 
Some people seem to think so. But surely it is a very open 
question whether without it their troubles would not be too 
much for them, whether they would not take the heart out of 
them altogether. Is it not we who should learn from them in 
this matter rather than they from us? 

The general sum of happiness would certainly be increased 
if they could make over to the educated a little of their 
peculiar courage. Whatcan account for it? We suppose 
that like most courage it is the result of discipline. We are 
always hearing that discipline is the very thing that the 
poor lack, especially in youth. But what careless speakers 
mean when they lament this loss for the lower classes is drill 
rather than discipline. The discipline of endurance and the 
discipline of danger are always forming the characters of 
the poor, and they are able, there can be no doubt, to face the 
greater evils of existence, illness, destitution, and death from 
natural causes with greater calm than those who have had 
more training for life, but who have not been brought up 
under fire, so to speak, though they may be perhaps more ready 
to embrace the risks of pleasurable adventure. The consola- 
tions of religion are open to rich and poor alike, but the rich 
man, if he is without faith, will as a rule regard death as “ the 
dark,” struggle to avoid the thought of it, or lament with bitter 
impotence its inevitable necessity, and with his doctor's help 
will strain every nerve to avoid it. The optimism of the poor 
man stands him in good stead even here. The dead are 
“better off,” he fancies, even if he be a secularist, and the 
thought of dying troubles him not at all. 

The moral effects of anxiety present a very curious problem 
—on the one hand, spurring men to do right; on the other, 
demoralizing them by fear. It poisons life, yet it has 
medicinal qualities, Christianity deprecates anxiety and 
inculcates the taking of short views to an extent not in 
accordance with the fashionable wisdom of to-day. Had 
this counsel a directly moral aim, or was it inspired by 
compassion for the multitude? Who shall say? It is at 
least legitimate to imagine that compassion inspired in part the 
Christian deprecation of anxiety, we might almost say of fore- 
thought. To say the truth, it is difficult to prove the moral 
value of an unanxious disposition. If its great moral value 
can be proved, it throws a light upon the moral precedence 
which is undeniably given to the poor in the Gospel. Certainly 
faith comes more easily to those who have no instinctive dread 
of the future, and the bitterness which breeds scepticism and 
comes of fear is less likely to get a hold on the mind. Children 
are not anxious and they are held up in the New Testament 
as an example to their elders. It is hardly possible to-day to 
say what social level is most prolific of saints. If some great 
man of letters, some man with the genius of a Shakespeare, 
were to arise and were to set himself to paint for the world 
the ideal man of this generation, the best man, as we of to-day 
conceive the best, from what class would he take his hero? 
The moral instinct of humanity and the moral inspiration of 
Christianity always chime. He would probably take him 
from among the poor. 





MORAL EQUIVOCALS. 
HERE is a feature in the literary taste of to-day that is 
almost unique in English letters and deserves the 
attention of the psychologist. “Paradox” is the usual non- 
analytic description; but all great literature contains an 
element of paradox, and this particular phase is peculiar to 
the opening of the twentieth century. 





Is there any explanation of the unique whim that loves to 
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hear Mr. Chesterton say, “I should regard any civilization 
which was without a universal habit of uproarious dancing as 
being, from the full human point of view, a defective civiliza- 
tion,” or Mr. Bernard Shaw's dictum that “ people are not the 
worse for a change” of wives or husbands? On inquiry you 
find that the most enthusiastic admirers regard these state- 
ments as only “pretty Fanny’s way,” and would at once 
demand the interference of the police if Mr. Shaw took a 
second wife or Mr. Chesterton danced a pas seul in the City 
Temple. You must not interpret the prophet so solemnly as 
all that. As a matter of prosaic conviction, the admirers 
of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Chesterton dislike the ethics and 
speculative standards of Polynesia just as much as you do; 
in truth, they regard the failure to take these authors in a 
Pickwickian sense as a hopeless want of culture on your part. 
The reviewer who said that “it is not easy to understand what 
the book means; probably the author himself does not under- 
stand,” expresses their point of view exactly. 

There is no parallel to this among the great Victorians. 
When Thackeray attacked snobbishness, or Dickens brutality, 
they had no admirers. who declared that they “didn’t mean 
it.” People liked or disliked them, but both admirers and 
contemners held them to a prosaic meaning. The habit of 
regarding an author as the last word in up-to-date cleverness 
because his avowed opinions are so silly that you prove your 
dullness by refuting them with due gravity, is a development 
of the last twenty years. 

An increase of tolerance is probably the first explanation 
that leaps into the inquirer’s mind. Half the wild and 
whirling paradoxes are “riders” upon popular, or at least, 
tolerable opinions. There is no more marked feature of the 
commonplace “educated” man of our era than a terror of 
being thought narrow. He never dreams of thinking Mr. 
Bernard Shaw right; but he feels that to listen to speculation 
like this is a duty to the possibilities of civilization. It is 
just conceivable that the future will regard the sexual 
customs of the Marquesas Islands as an improvement upon 
those of Victorian England. It is conceivable, too, that the 
British Association of 2000 a.p. will regard the Central 
African medicine-man as wiser than Professor Huxley. The 
modern man seems nervous of being caught out in this 
fashion. 

But behind the increase of tolerance the most careless eye 
can diagnose an increase of levity. George Eliot would have 
felt for our makers of speculative rockets that explode among 
the most valuable spiritual inheritances of the race something 
of the hatred Tom Tulliver hed for bankrupts, or the contempt 
Charles Dickens felt for Skimpole. Our kindly generation 
allows these speculative Skimpoles to perform, sometimes even 
pretends that they are “leaders of thought,” and asks no 
awkward questions of their private sincerity. We enjoy the 
sense of escape from commonplace decency and respectability. 
Reading these things is like camping out or going barefooted 
at the seaside. For a brief holiday you get back to the 
irresponsible mind of the child. 

But, one often wonders, is there any permanent influence 
upon the mind of to-day from this topsy-turvy literature ? 
Every now and then we find Mr. Shaw spoken of as a 
“pioneer,” and his magnetic influence in killing some vener- 
able form of thought or emotion is trumpeted with screaming 
emphasis. It may reasonably be doubted if his writings have 
any revolutionary effect. The “ paradoxical’ method, by its 
very nature, is always cutting its own throat. If you do not 
mean what other people mean by religion and morality, we do 
not know whether you mean a compliment or a disparagement 
when you call Jones immoral or a church a “petulantly 
irreligious club.” It is quite useless for Mr. Shaw to tell us 
that the English home is neither pure, nor holy, nor honour- 
able, nor in any creditable sense distinctively English. We 
simply look up the Shavian vocabulary, and find that Shelley 
was “purer” than Arnold of Rugby, and Goethe “holier” 
and more virtuous than Bishop Butler or Mr. Gladstone. The 
invective at once cancels out into nothing, with the result that 
if Mr. Shaw has anything to teach, his vocabulary effectively 
prevents him from teaching it. 

It may be questioned whether the scintillating author of 
“Orthodoxy” has any more permanent influence. Mr. 


Chesterton is brilliantly successful in exposing Mr. Shaw’s 
materialistic Toryism and Mr. Wells’s philosophic confusion. 
But the dogma that orthodox Christianity has much to say 





for itself, from the standpoint and canons of fairyland, does 
not really come into collision with any belief or disbelief. It 
is, of course, quite true that a believer in fairyland may be 
called a “freethinker” and “ broad-minded,” compared with 
the hide-bound restrictions and intellectual hesitations of a 
modern scientist or sensible man of the world. In precisely 
the same fashion a very uneducated Tariff Reformer is too 
“broad-minded” to trouble about economic law, and feels a 
certain “mystic freedom” from the narrowing ties of cause 
and effect. But is it worth while putting a new image and 
superscription upon the usual conventions of the English 
language for the sake of results like these? The solid merit 
ef Mr. Chesterton's work would be enhanced, or at least made 
more manifest, if he sowed with the hand and not with the 
whole sack. The edge of this kind of cleverness is all too 
easily dulled by over-use. The essence of his method is that 
it needs a conventional background to throw it into relief, 
When this is wanting, it is the most tedious of all styles. To 
say that drunkenness is really a spiritual sin may arrest our 
attention for once. Continue this euphemism for a little while, 
and you are simply changing the places of the words 
“ spiritual ” and “ material.” 

Is any of the literature of the “equivocal” school likely to 
find a place in the permanent roll of English letters? We 
think not. Some really vital humour (or at least humour not 
felt at first to be mechanical) is produced by Mr. Shaw's 
electric brain. But it is difficult to avoid the shrewd suspicion 
that these saucy flings at conventienal morality and decency 
will be as dreary to a future generation as Congreve is to us 
to-day. The great permanent humorist is “juicy ”—the 
roots of him are deep-sunk in the primitive emotions of 
humanity. There is nothing of this in Mr. Shaw—nothing 
of Falstaff’s or Uncle Toby’s sense of riotous enjoyment. 
The jote de vivre is wanting. 

In the long run, the moral equivocal falls between two 
stools. If we take prosaically his oft-repeated “ serious con- 
victions ” we cannot laugh at his humeur. If Mr. Shaw really 
felt a prophet’s call to uproot the sexual morality of Christian 
civilization, the “ humorous ” scenes of “ Man and Superman” 
would be unendurable even to himself. If Mr. Chesterton 
really visualized the supernatural universe of “ Orthodoxy,” 
his war-dances over Mr. McCabe would be too brutal for 
words. The world preserves its liking and respect for moral 
equivocals by refusing to take them at their word. 





WAR DOGS. 


HE December number of the Journal of the Reyal United 
Service Institution contains a report of a lecture on the 
“ Employment of War Dogs,” delivered at the Institution by 
Major C. H. Richardson, which will be read with curiosity by 
all who follow the development of methods of modern warfare. 
Major Richardson’s purpose is to point out what has actually 
been accomplished by the use of dogs in a campaign, and also 
to make suggestions as to the further possibilities of dogs 
attached to armies, and it is clear, from the lecture and the 
debate which followed it, that we are only at the beginning of 
a movement which is likely to be widely developed. Major 
Richardson, of course, has had a long experience of dogs of 
different kinds. His bloodhounds bave often been used in 
attempts to track down criminals who have escaped without 
leaving traces. For purposes of war, however, he has selected 
Airedales as the most suitable breed, and he divides the duties, 
to which he considers these dogs better than others can be 
trained, into three sections. First, they can be employed 
as scouts or sentries; next, as aids to the ambulance 
in looking for the wounded; and thirdly, as messengers 
and carriers of ammunition. Dogs have already been tested 
in the performance of some of these duties in actual 
warfare—a fact which seems to have been familiar to 
foreign war officers for a longer period than to our own. 
France, Austria, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Russia, 
and Bulgaria all employ dogs for various military purposes : 
we in England, who probably pay more attention to dogs than 
any other people in the world, have hitherto neglected a 
curiously obvious point of utility. 

A dog in some ways is naturally a better sentry than a man. 
His hearing is far more acute; he has a larger ear tympanum, 
his head is nearer the ground, and it has been proved by 
experiment that he can hear sounds from two to four hundred 
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yards further tuan a man, which means, of course, that he 
can give warning so many minutes earlier. Besides his power 
of hearing he possesses a faculty which civilized human 
beings have almost entirely lost, the power of scent. A dog 
can wind a man where his presence would otherwise be 
entirely undetected, and for that reasun dogs are particularly 
valuable in collecting the wounded after an engagement, when 
it may easily happen that men badly hurt and unable to cry 
out would be passed over by the ambulance. To show from 
experience how easily this may happen, Major Richardson 
quotes Czernicki, the Medical Inspector of the French Army 
in the war with Prussia, who wrote of his ambulance work 
on August 19th, 1870, that he “ found in searching the battle- 
field of Rezonville, Gravelotte, two of the Lepasset Mixed 
Brigade who had fallen wounded on August 16th, that is three 
days previously—hidden at about a distance of three hundred 
metres from each other in some excavations at the edge of the 
wood in the Gorze ravine. They had not seena living person 
from the moment they fell, though the field had been overrun 
by the belligerents and searched by ambulance men.” The 
same thing happened in the Russo-Japanese war. In a 
modern campaign, indeed, the collection of the wounded is 
a far more difficult business than it used to be. Actions take 
place over many miles of front, and may last for days together, 
so that it is only possible to get in the wounded under cover 
of night. In the Manchurian campaign the few dogs which 
were presented to the Russian Red Cross from Germany 
and England were of the greatest possible service. Count 
Persidsky, of Count Keller's staff, wrote that “in finding 
the missing and wounded, with which the millet fields are 
strewn, nothing succeeded like our pack of seven dogs. 
The English ones are especially intelligent. In our last 
engagement twenty-three men were found in unsuspected 
places.” But in the Russo-Japanese war dogs were used not 
so much for ambulance as for sentries. The whole length of 
the trans-Siberian railway was guarded by dogs, and it is a 
remarkable fact that the railway was never cut. In other 
modern campaigns dogs have been equally useful. Major 
Wilson had two dogs with him on the Abor expedition last 
winter, and found that they were of the greatest assistance to 
his Ghurka scouts. “ My dogs,” he wrote to Major Richardson, 
from whom Mrs. Wilson had bought the dogs for her husband, 
“never once failed to give notice of an enemy on the path, 
with the result that the advance guard or main body were 
never ambuscaded.” Even more recently, the Italians in 
Africa employed dogs both for tracking out Arabs hidden 
in the oasis, and as aids to the guards over the wire 
entanglements and the outposts set by night in advance 
of the trenches. The dogs used were those which belong 
to the Customs House officers, who keep them for prevent- 
ing smuggling on the Austrian frontier. They are of what 
is known as the Ristone or Spinone breed; they have “a 
good deal of cross in them,” and are described by Major 
Richardson as “ of medium size, of black or brown colour, and 
with silky hair, and ure very intelligent and have excellent 
noses.” In at least one engagement, or rather before it, they 
proved themselves extremely valuable as sentries. On the 
evening of February 11th, the Turks under cover of darkness 
advanced in two columns against the Italian position at 
Derna. “The whole of the country,” we read in a report of 
the engagement, “is difficult in the extreme, without roads, 
and crossed by a series of tracks for the most part known to 
the natives only, running on the edges of precipices.” The 
attacking force “took every advantage of the sinuosities of 
the ground, and practically crawled undisturbed to the Italian 
position. The alarm, however, was given by the dogs chained 
to the entanglements, and at 1.30 began an engagement at this 
point, which lasted the whole night.” If it had not been for 
the dogs, the Italian force would evidently have been surprised 
and rushed, as our own columns were on more than one 
occasion in South Africa. 

The idea of attaching dogs to our own Army still remains 
new to our authorities, and it is therefore interesting to read 
the report made by Captain Temperley, of the Norfolk 
Regiment, on the behaviour of an Airedale terrier which was 
presented by Major Richardson to Captain Temperley’s 
company, and was used during brigade training. Captain 
Temperley took the dog out on three occasions on outpost 
duty at night, and he found that it invariably let the sentry 
know of the approach of a human being two or three minutes 





before the sentry could tell that there was anyoneabout. The 
dog’s method of indicating the approach of a human being, 
Captain Temperley reported, “consists of a low growl and 
a stiffening of his body, almost like a pointer,” and he stated 
at the United Service Institution that he believed that with 
such a dog at his side no sentry could ever possibly be rushed. 
With that testimony and with the experience of modern 
campaigns before us, it is impossible to ignore the poten- 
tialities of an organized supply of dogs for military purposes. 
And as more than one speaker urged at the United 
Service Institution, it would be impossible to raise such 
a supply at a moment's notice. Large numbers of highly 
trained animals cannot be obtained in the same way as you 
can purchase an extra supply of ammunition. The training 
means individual care and attention; no dog who is worth 
training will work properly for anyone except his master, and 
his master, in a sense, would be the regiment. But dogs in 
this country cannot be used throughout the year for the 
purposes for which they would be useful in war or on 
manceuvres, and for that reason there is an added force in the 
suggestion made by one of Major Richardson's friendly critics, 
that dogs might be attached to St. John Ambulance and Red 
Cross detachments, which exist and are at work all over the 
country. That is a valuable and practical recommendation 
which does not even need to wait on the approval of official. 
dom. There is nothing to hinder a Voluntary Aid Detachment 
from keeping and training a dog; and if war broke out, and 
a supply of trained animals were needed, the ambulance 
detachments would be able to step into the breach at once. 
All would be able to do their work; a detachment which was 
not actually needed at the front could fulfil one of its duties 
at a distance, by offering what would never be refused, the 
services of its trained Airedale terrier. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE FUTURE BOUNDARIES OF ALBANTA. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—The first fortnight of the Peace Conference has afforded 
an admirable illustration of Turkish diplomatic methods; and 
if the European situation is easier to-day, it is entirely due to 
the meeting of Ambassadors, and not to any incident at St. 
James’s Palace. Fortunately there is not the slightest prospect 
of any Power or group of Powers attempting to repeat the 
lamentable error of 1578. Triple Alliance and Triple Entente 
are agreed in regarding the loss of Macedonia and Albania by 
the T'urks as irrevocable; and the really vital question of the 
day is that of the future boundaries of the victorious Allies, 
and of the still embryonic principality of Albania. 

By common consent the principle of “the Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples ” has been proclaimed as the basis of the coming 
settlement. But the principle of nationality cannot be 
enforced in its entirety owing to the racial distribution of 
the Peninsula; it must be modified in accordance with the 
exigencies of geography. Just as the future Bulgaria must 
inevitably include a considerable Greek population on the 
northern shores of the Aigean, so certain Bulgarian districts 
between Uskub and Istib will presumably fall to the share of 
Servia. The difficulty presented by the mixed population of 
Salonica can be overcome by its conversion into a free 
autonomous port under international guarantees; and this is 
the solution which would be most acceptable to the Jewish 
majority in the city and to the international trade interests 
involved, since it would avert the danger of Salonica being 
cut off from its hinterland by hostile tariffs. 

But it is in the north of Turkey's lost territory that the 
problem is most complex. The Serb and Albanian population 
of Old Servia (the vilayet of Kossovo) is so inextricably inter- 
woven as to render its partition on racial lines quite impossible. 
The inevitable result must be a compromise between ethnical 
divisions on the one hand and historic traditions and geo- 
graphical considerations on the other hand. Skoplje (Uskub) 
and Prizren are the two capitals of medieval Servia, associated 
with its famous Tsar, Stephen Dushan. Kossovo is the scene 
of the Servian Flodden, consecrated by five centuries of 
national song; Deéanj contains the coronation church of the 
Servian Tsars, one of the few architectural fragments which 
have survived the Turkish conquest of the Balkans; while 
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Ipek (Pe) is the ancient seat of the Servian Patriarchate. 
Servia has recovered by force of arms these remnants of her 
historic past, and nothing could justify the Great Powers in 
proposing their evacuation. Indeed Servia is likely to stake 
her very existence rather than consent to such an ending to a 
victorious war ; and who would dare to blame her for this ? 

Servia’s claim to Durazzo is on an entirely different footing. 
It is true that Dushan occupied it for a few years in the 
fourteenth century; but if that were to be admitted as a 
claim, there is not a frontier in Eurupe which would escape 
revision. But there is good reason to suppose that the Servian 
occupation of Durazzo was always intended partly to keep 
the war party in Belgrade quiet, and partly as a ballon 
@essai in the diplomatic world; by this time Durazzo has 
obviously become a mere pawn to be sacrificed during the 
impending process of hard bargaining in London. Its loss 
need not be regretted by far-sighted Servians, for as a harbour 
for modern shipping it is almost worthless, and it lies over 
forty miles south of the only route which a Servian railway 
could follow. The retention of Durazzo by Servia would 
involve the occupation of its hinterland also, and would thus 
inevitably tempt the Greeks to advance their frontier as far 
as Valona. In short, it would not merely render Albanian 
autonomy illusory, but would lead directly to a Servo- 
Greek partition of the country. On the other hand, 
unless the northern frontier of Albania is limited to 
the valley of the White Drin, the special arrangements 
for securing Servia’s outlet to the Adriatic would in their 
tarn become illusory. This outlet can only be assured by 
leaving the future railway route from Prizren down the Drin 
Valley in the hands of Servia, and by assigning Skutari, the 
Bojana River, and the port of Medua to Montenegro. This 
solution should be acceptable to Austria-Hungary, since it 
excludes Servia from the seaboard and gives to Montenegro 
a harbour which, though slightly superior to Durazzo, is 
absolutely useless as a naval station; wo Italy, because it 
would open up a new era for the little State to which her 
dynasty is so closely linked; to Servia, because it would secure 
to her all the advantages of free commercial access to the 
sea without the countervailing difficulties of policing a large 
tract of mountainous and barren country peopled by warlike 
and hostile tribes; to Montenegro, because it would at last 
provide her with a worthy seat of government, and would 
enable her to regulate the Bojana River, thus making the Lake 
of Skutari accessible to coasting vessels and opening up new 
trade routes to the interior of ber present territory. (It must 
be remembered that at present Montenegro’s only connexion 
with the sea is by the unpractical little mountain railway from 
Antivari to Virpazar, where everything must be transhipped 
on to Jaunches on the Lake of Skutari and landed again on 
the nortbern shore.) 

The above solution would, of course, involve the conclusion 
of a Zollverein between the two Serb States, now for the first 
time united across the Sanjak of Novibazar; but this already 
appears to form part of the intentions of the Balkan Allies. 
Any surviving reluctance on the part of Belgrade might be 
overcome by an international guarantee for the future 
railway. 


In Vienna there is a certain tendency to veto the cession of | 


Skutari to Montenegro and to favour its selection as the future 


capital of Albania, owing to its position as a centre of | 


Austria's protégés, the Catholic Albanians. But it is more 
than doubtful whether Vienna would be well advised to pursue 
this policy ; for if Montenegro were to issue from the present 
war with virtually empty hands (and a few villages in the 
desolate Sanjak could never atone for the failure to acquire 
Skutari), the position of the Petrovitch dynasty would be 
seriously endangered. In other words, Austria-Hungary 
would be following a policy which might easily lead to the 
union of the two Serb States under a single crown, and a 
consequent further strengthening of Southern Slav sentiment 
on a Pan-Serb basis. Such a consummation can hardly be 
desired by Vienna—at least, so long as the position of the 
Southern Slavs within the Habsburg Monarchy is complicated 
by Magyar absolutism in Croatia. 

The eastern and southern frontiers of Albania do not 
present such thorny problems. A geographical line could be 
found from the Shar mountains south of Prizren to the Lake 
of Ochrida. Dibra and Koritza would thus both be rescued 


for the new Albania, while Castoria would become the north- 








west frontier town of Greater Greece, which would also annex 
the genuinely Greek district of Epirus, lying between Parga 
and Prevesa. Mr. Brailsford, in last week’s Nation, has put 
forward cogent reasons for including Koritza and Janina 
within the new State, since whatever culture Albania possesses 
is to be found chiefly in the south-eastern districts. An 
additional reason of great importance is to be found in the 
existence of a considerable Ooutzo-Vlach (or Roumanian) 
element in those very districts. The interests of the Coutzo- 
Viachs urgently demand their inclusion in Albania, with 
whose population they have many ties, and where they would 
form a relatively enlightened and progressive element. Their 
abandonment to their enemies the Greeks would not only be a 
eruel injustice to one of the most interesting races of the 
Peninsula, but would be keenly resented by their kinsmen 
of the kingdom of Roumania, and might even embroil 
the latter with the Balkan League. It is at least allowable 
to express the hope that the Great Powers, with whose 
ambassadors will eventually rest the demarcation of the 
Albanian frontiers, will on the one hand give full considera- 
tion to Coutzo-Vlach interests, and on the other hand will 
secure to Montenegro the possibility of development on lines 
from which her present geographical situation debars her.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Scorus- ViIaToR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





NATIONAL SERVICE BY CONSENT. 

[To rae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.” } 
Srr,—I have followed the correspondence prompted by your 
excellent article on “ National Service by Consent” with keen 
interest. Those of us who are devoting ourselves to the cause 
of National Service fully realize that if this vital question 
were to be dragged into the cockpit of party politics the 
reorganization of our military forces would become an almost 
hopeless task. The interesting letters from Liberals which 
you have published confirm the welcome evidence which 
reaches me every day that an increasing number of our fellow- 
countrymen of all parties are being touched by our unpre- 
paredness for the contingencies which confront us in world 
politics. And with the awakening of public opinion will, 
I feel confident, come practical steps to give effect to 
Pitt’s watchword “Security.” I know my countrymen 
well enough to be certain that their political genius and 
common sense will rise equal to the task of adapting 
existing institutions to altered circumstances. I should 
be the last to underrate the difficulties of the problem to the 
solution of which I have felt it to be my duty to devote myself, 
but I am convinced that when the country has accepted, 
perbaps insisted upon, the principle of National Service the 
vital details will automatically be adjusted to suit our needs 
and national convenience. 

Some of your correspondents have put forward valuable 
criticism of the inevitable details. I am sure, however, that 
they will realize the impossibility of dealing at length with 
their criticisms in the columns of the Spectator. 1 would in 
the circumstances ask them to apply to the Secretary of the 
National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
who will be pleased to supply them with our propaganda 
literature. 

Perhaps I may ask your space to point out to your Liberal 
readers the essentially democratic nature of the proposals of the 
National Service League. The Dominions which argue the 
subject on first principles, free from all the traditional pre- 
judices which beset the historical political parties in Great 
Britain, have come to the conclusion that the right to vote 
involves the obligation to defend one’s country. Surely that 
is a sober and responsible system. It is often said that 
universal military training would foster what is called 
militarism—in other words, an aggressive spirit. I cannot 
imagine anything further from the truth or further from 
experience. It is easy for those who have no personal respon- 
sibility to urge others into an unnecessary war, but it would be 
a very different matter to cast a vote for war if it were known 
that there was scarcely a family in the land which would not 
be liable to send out a member to stand his chance in 
the wear and tear and risks of a campaign. In the 
present circumstances a man who does his duty is at 
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a disadvantage in the struggle for commercial success 
as against one who does not, and an employer who patriotically 
sets his employees free to do their annual training in the 
Territorial Force is at a disadvantage as against his less 
patriotic rival. Surely I am justified in saying that this is an 
undemocratic and unbusinesslike system. The system advocated 
by the National Service League would lay the obligation upon 
rich and poor, high and low alike, and is, I believe, the only 
system which can realize that eminently healthy and practical 
ideal, a “ Nation in arms.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Englemere, Ascot. Roserts, F. M. 

{Lord Roberts’s admirable letter lends powerful impetus to 
the appeal to consent as the only true way of settling the 
question of national service. We have never held that 
patriotism was a monopoly of one party, but have felt sure that 
thousands of good Liberals were in sympathy with the aims 
of the National Service League. The evidence of our corre- 
spondents shows that the number of these Liberals is steadily 
on the increase. When will one of their leaders avow his 
adhesion toa policy which, as Lord Roberts truly affirms, is 
not only democratic in principle, but has been already trans- 
lated into practice by our democratic sister nations overseas P 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srectator,”’) 

S1x,—May I be allowed to deal with some of the points raised 
by “C. 8. O.” in your issue of December 28th? “C. 8. 0.” 
states that the “ National Service League scheme only requires 
to be fully understood for any reasonable person to see how 
inadequate it is.’ Now, that scheme applies to compulsory 
training for and in the Territorial Force, and before we can 
decide whether the scheme is inadequate or not we must have 
the duties of the Territorial Force clearly defined. Fortunately, 
this has been done by the creator of the Force himself, Lord 
Haldane. In his Memorandum on the Army Estimates for 
1808-09 he said it was “ designed— 

(1) To compel any hostile Power which may attempt invasion 
to send a force so large that its transports could not evade our 
own fleets and flotillas. 

(2) To free the Regular Army from the necessity of remaining 
in these islands to fulfil the functions of home defence.” 

And he added— 

(3) “A further result will be to permit greater freedom to the 
Navy.” 

The League contends that the Territorial Force, based on 
the voluntary system, does not fulfil the requirements of its 
designer. It is so weak in numbers, even if raw recruits 
and immature soldiers are reckoned as efficients, and so 
grievously defective in training, that a hostile Power might 
well disregard it. Under present conditions it could neither 
give strategic freedom to the Navy nor justify us in sending 
the whole of our expeditionary force out of the country on 
the ontbreak of war. But would the Territorial Force be able 
to do what Lord Haldane required of it if the proposals of 
the League were applied to it? The League says “ Yes,” 
because, under its proposals, the Territorial Force in the 
fourth year after the introduction of compulsory training 
would have in its ranks over four hundred thousand men 
who would have had a thorough and continuous course ¢f 
recruit training under professional officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and who would all be over nineteen years of 
age. Furthermore, they would be the pick of the manhood of 
all classes of the nation. Besides the above, there would be 
one hundred and fifty thousand lads between eighteen and 
nineteen years of age guing through their training as recruits. 
Such a force as I have described would fill Lord Haldane’s 
bill; it would compel the enemy to send a large force to 
tackle it; it would set our Navy free; it would “free the 
Regular Army from the necessity of remaining in these islands 
to fulfil the duties of Home Defence.” 

“C.S.0.’s” memory played him a trick when he stated that 
the National Service League had “no plan for training the 
officers other than the four months’ compulsory recruit course.” 
I would refer him to the “ Nation in Arms” for December 
1911, in which he will find the League’s “ plan” described. 

I notice that “C. S. O.” refers to what Lord Roberts might 
have done to bring in compulsory training ten or eleven years 
ago. May I remind him that the Norfolk Commission actually 
met in April 1903. That Commission had instructions to 
inquire into the condition of the Militia and Volunteers, “ and 





to report whether any, and if any, what changes are required 
in order to secure that these forces shall be maintained in a 
condition of military efficiency and at an adequate strength.” 
Lord Roberts was Commander-in-Chief at the time, and it 
is obvious that the Government of the day would not have 
advised the King to call a Royal Commission for the purpose 
detailed above unless the Commander-in-Chief had told them 
that something was radically wrong with the forces in 
question. 

Finally, I should like to comment on one more point. 
“C.58.0.” is very dogmatic in laying down that all parties 
should join in supplementing the Territorials by a scheme for 
universal military training confined to boys between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. Not satisfied with opposing his 
views to those of Lord Roberts, he here controverts the dictum 
of Lord Kitchener. When that great organizer was asked for 
his advice by the Australians, he told them in set terms that 
“while the cadet training is valuable as a preparation, it can- 
not replace recruit training, which isa necessary preliminary 
to the production of an efficient and trained citizen soldier.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., N. J. B. Brrp, Colonel, 

Secretary, National Service League, 

72 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(To rae Eprror or tur “Srecraror.”) 

Srr,—In your issue of December 28th, 1912, “L. A. F.” says 
that “ it is a strange thing that Lord Roberts and the National 
Service League should again and again avoid what is for 
Liberals the vital objection to every scheme that has so far 
been put forward.” “L. A. F.” appears to think that the 
League has failed to make the test of promotion to the rank 
of officer the test of merit only; and he quotes a “Tory and 
a Leaguer” as having said to him, “How would you like to 
take orders from the baker’s boy”? “L. A. F.” rightly 
objects to such flunkeyism, but I hope that you will allow me 
to point out that neither he nor the “Tory Leaguer” is 
acquainted with the proposals of the National Service League 
for the provision of officers for the Territorial Force when 
recruited under a system of compulsory training. I enclose 
two copies of a leaflet of the League dealing with this question, 
and I shall be grateful if you can send one copy to “ L. A. F.” 
for his information. At the same time, may I be allowed to 
summarize the said proposals P 

The ideal suggested by the League is that, “given physical 
fitness, the becoming an officer should depend on the character 
and brains of the candidate only, and be as little affected as 
possible by social position.” In order, then, that all boys 
should have an equal chance of qualifying for commissions, 
the League asks that “ military and physical training shall be 
compulsory for all youths between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, and that such training be carried out either (a) as 
part of the curriculum of all schools; (b) in affiliated cadet 
corps; or (c) in organizations for boys’ training duly selected 
and authorized.” Those who desire commissions must obtain 
during the above training (a) a suitable educational certificate; 
(b) a certificate of military efficiency equivalent to certifi- 
cate A of the present Officers’ Training Corps. 

At the age of 18 the candidate must do his four or six 
months’ recruit training along witb all other recruits of his 
year; and during this recruit training he must either be 
promoted to sergexnt or be recommended for that rank; and 
at the end of his recruit training he must be recommended for 
further military training as an officer on probation. At the 
expiration of his probationary training the candidate must 
ugain be recommended by his commanding officer before be 
actually receives the coveted honour of a commission. These 
proposals, while providing equal opportunities for all, furnish 
at the same time adequate safeguards against the appointment 
of unqualified men as officers. I shall be glad if, when be is 
in doubt about the proposals of the National Service League, 
“LL. A. F.” will write direct to the head office, National 
Service League, 72 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. Krenz, Colonel. 





[To tae Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”"] 
S1rz,—Will you allow me to support your appeal for a round 
table conference on National Training by a reference to my 
own experience in Kent, where I have been working for over a 
year as Organizing Secretary for the National Service League? 
I am quite convinced that the working men are not opposed to 
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the idea, but that they bitterly resent the injustice of the 
present system whereby the burden of defence is not placed 
evenly on all shoulders. AlsoI find that I am receiving an 
increasing amount of support from Liberals. Frequently the 
chair is taken by a Liberal or a vote of thanks is proposed by 
one, and it is a not uncommon experience to hear the Chair- 
man say at the beginning of a meeting that he has come with 
an open mind and at the end to receive his name as a subscrib- 
ing member. I have spoken at Liberal working men’s clubs 
and received support from some of their keenest members. 
As far as one can judge from the applause and the discussion, 
it would seem that about a third of those present at such a 
meeting are in favour of the principles of this League, and 
that the opposition is chiefly based on the belief that prolonged 
military service on the Continental system is what we are really 
aiming at. Lastly, I should like to record that the support 
given by Territorial officers and men is nearly unanimous. If 
a ballot could be taken among them it would be found that 
only a very small minority are opposed to the principle of 
Universal Training.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. R. Kenyon, 


76 Claverton Street, London, 8S. W. Col, B.E, (retired). 





THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 

[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.” } 
Srr,—As Lord Lindley frankly admits he does not know the 
facts of the Carter case, it is surely a little strange for him to 
say that Mr. Whitbread has failed to realize the importance of 
the word “wilful” The magistrates who tried the case had 
the knowledge which Lord Lindley lacks, and they decided the 
neglect was “wilful” —the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has not the power to decide that 
point; all they have to do is to place the facts before the 
justices and abide by their decision. Lord Hugh Cecil says 
that I mistake the question in discussion. I differ from him. 
The whole point is (and no religious hare drawn across the 
trail can lead us astray), has a parent the right so to decide 
for the child that the child’s life shall] be rucned, either in the 
Carter case because of lack of speech, or in another case I 
gave for lack of sight ? 

I do not care to follow Lord Hugh in his somewhat irrelevant 
discussion as to the parent’s decision whether his child shall 
be an atheist, a deist, or a Jew; some of us may yet believe 
that there is nothing criminal in any religion, whereas actual 
cruelty, deliberately and wilfully inflicted upon a child by 
allowing it to suffer fearful and disabling ills when it is in 
the power of the person responsible for the child’s welfare to 
have the ills removed, is, in the eye of the law, criminal, and, 
to answer another correspondent, it is as criminal in a castle 
as in a cottage. It is surely a new theory to put forward that 
the motive of a wrongdoer is to be considered; it is a dangerous 
theory to say, for instance, that my motive is good if I kill a 
man because I feel sure he would be happier in heaven or better 
in hell. I am afraid the different parties in this discussion 
have got as near to each other as they can, but I should like 
to emphasize the point once more that in twenty-eight years 
of active life the Society has only taken action in seven such 
cases, and in six of them the children are to-day happy and 
well, instead of being crippled and pitiable objects for the 
rest of their lives. 

I entirely agree with you, Sir, that honest criticism is good 
for us all, but most earnestly do I plead with your readers to 
appreciate some of the difficulties of our work. I doubt if 
many realize that the Society protected no fewer than 156,000 
children last year from every sort of neglect and cruelty 
which inhuman brutality could invent. It is difficult to do 
such work and leave no handle for critics, and it can only be 
done by incessant care and vigilance. That the Society has 
only had to prosecute in four per cent. of its cases over a series 
of years, and has succeeded in ninety-seven per cent. of the 
cases of all sorts brought into the Courts, is, I think, evidence 
enough to satisfy the most ardent critic that we are not 
“wilfully” interfering with parents’ rights.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Munden, Watford. A. HOLLAND-HIBBERT. 


[To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,— With all respect to Lord Hugh Cecil, [ am not ready to 
admit that Mr. Holland-Hibbert and I both mistake the 


question in discussion. I am not in the least prepared to 


accept the trend of his arguments to prove that Iam a rabid 





Socialist inspired by the doctrine: “The State giveth, and the 
State taketh away—blessed be the name of the State.” Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s irrelevant analogy from matters of religious 
faith and its converse has, I submit, nothing to do with the 
question under discussion; I am concerned with an Act of 
Parliament. At any rate, there is a line of demarcation 
between mind and matter. Lord Lindley says I have not 
realized the importance of the word “wilfully.” On Decem- 
ber 10th, 1898, in the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
consisting of Lord Chief Justice Russell of Killowen and 
five judges, in the case of Regina v. Senior, reported on page 8 
of the “ Justice of the Peace” for 1899 (and decided without 
a dissentient), Lord Russell defined “wilfully” as “done 
deliberately, intentionally, not accidentally or by mistake or 
inadvertence, so that the mind was going with the act.” 
In the exercise of discretion—if words have any meaning— 
the mind goes with the act. Therefore, commission or 
omission, the result of the exercise of discretion is—be the 
result what it may—wilful. However loving and solicitous 
the parent, if the result of the exercise of discretion is neglect 
to provide necessary medical aid, that neglect is wilful; and 
that is the point at which the Statute comesin. Reduce Lord 
Hugh’s argument to its logical conclusion, and a parent may 
foolishly and perversely, in exercising his discretion, decide 
that a child with a fractured arm shall have no surgical aid. 
(The Society has had in fact such a case.) Here you get 
at the principle involved in Lord Hugh’s argument. I 
venture to say such a proposition would shock the public 
conscience. The Legislature made the question “wilful 
neglect or no wilful neglect” one of fact for the decision of 
a Court of Justice. Lord Lindley and others are entirely 
mistaken in supposing that the Society decides this question. 
What the Society does is to place the facts impartially before 
the legal tribunal for decision, and thereby to carry out the 
duty laid upon it by its Royal Charter of (1) Preventing the 
public and private wrongs of children and the corruption of 
their morals; and (2) Taking action for the enforcement of 
laws for their protection. And by virtue of this Charter I 
say the Society is the responsible body for taking action in 
such cases.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F, P. WurrTsreaD, Vice-Chairman. 
N.S.P.C.C., 40 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

[To tue Eprror or tae “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of November 16th a letter appears over 
the signature of Seymour Ormsby-Gore entitled “ Compensa- 
tion for Germany.” In this communication Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
calls attention to the fact that the grievance of Germany 
against England is that England has obstructed her colonial 
expansion and that the way out of it is for Germany to take 
Brazil. Should anyone interpose the “‘ Monroe Doctrine,” 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s answer is, “The Monroe Doctrine in 
modern times is the biggest possible piece of ‘ bluff’; . . . there- 
fore it is reasonable to suppose that . . . it would not be asserted 
by the American nation.” Were any person in the United 
States to propose such a solution to Germany’s desire for 
colonial expansion as that of Mr. Ormshy-Gore, it would be 
taken for granted that he was jesting, and it is only because it 
appears in the Spectator that I feel bound to assume that it is 
to be taken seriously. 

Let me assure your readers, then, that the Monroe Doctrine 
was never more a vital part of the American policy than at 
present. Nay more, it has expanded in no inconsiderable 
degree since President Monroe, in 1823, promulgated the 
principle that “the American continents are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European power, and that we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing or controlling in any manner 
the destiny of any American Government whose independence 
we acknowledge as other than manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” To-day we not only 
guarantee the integrity of territory, but we view with grave 
concern any attempt on the part of a European power to col- 
lect its bad debts from some recalcitrant South American 
republic by force, so apprehensive are we lest in such under- 
taking the principle of our doctrine be violated and we become 
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involved. We have even gone so far as to assist foreign 
powers in collecting their debts by controlling the revenues of 
the defaulting nation. In the last few years we have done no 
inconsiderable police duty, and have pulled warring factions 
apart where the lives and property of Europeans were 
threatened. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore writes: “There is no recognized standing 
for the Monroe Doctrine in international law.” Possibly not; 
no more is there for the “ Concert of Europe”; and yet each 
in its own sphere is very much alive. The “Great Powers” 
of Europe undertake to maintain the balance of power, and to 
a greater or less extent control the destinies of the small 
Powers of the Eastern Hemisphere whether they like it or 
not. The Great Power of America does the same for the 
Western Hemisphere. In drawing this parallel we have the 
advantage in that we stand alone in our undertakings, and 
therefore there is not that danger of disagreement which 
for ever threatens the European situation. But an English- 
man should be the last person to belittle the Monroe Doctrine. 
It should be borne in mind that it was promulgated at the 
instance of a British Prime Minister, and that it is a 
guarantee to the British Government of its vast possessions 
in the Americas. 

Supposing Germany, instigated by Mr. Ormsby-Gore to 
seize territory in America, should choose to fall upon British 
Guiana or Canada vi ef armis, rather than upon Brazil, we 
should feel called upon to intervene. England is secure in 
her American possessions as against any European Power as 
long as the Monroe Doctrine is in force. Again, Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore writes that even if the American nation asserted the 
Monroe Doctrine, “Germany with her superior navy could 
scarcely be deterred from her purpose by any naval com- 
bination produced by the Western Hemisphere.” 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore is evidently entirely ignorant of the fact 
that a few months ago the United States was the second naval 
power of the world, and that only yesterday she surrendered 
that place to Germany, their relative tonnage to-day being: 
Germany 837,982; United States 773,107. Despite this slight 
difference in tonnage, the difficulties which Germany would 
be compelled to overcome in bringing a fleet across the 
Atlantic Ocean and maintaining it on a hostile coast are so 
great that we may feel quite confident that she will not 
provoke a naval battle with us on this side of the water right 
away, even for so greata prize as Brazil. But, such a visionary 
enterprise as Mr. Ormsby-Gore proposes for Germany aside, 
there is another phase of his article to which I should like 
briefly to address myself. I refer to his rather contemptuous 
references to the United States. This is so characteristic of 
a great number of your countrymen. Go where he may, the 
American encounters it. The English people have been very 
slow to recognize that any good thing could come out of 
America. In fact, they have never taken the trouble to 
inform themselves. They have taken all sorts of things for 
granted that are not so. Such an attitude is to be regretted. 
The ties of blood are strong after all here in America, and if 
the English people only realized it they have no better 
friends than the Americans. That American Navy which 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore disparages would be very glad to lend the 
British Navy a hand in a tight place, and the opportunity 
may come some day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epoar O. AcHoRN. 

18 Tremont Street, Boston, U.S.A. 





THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM. 
(To tue Eprtor or tus “Spectrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your review of Dr. Sarolea’s book, in your issue 
of December 2Ist, you say, “All offers to stereotype the 
present situation by a reduction of armaments, even though 
the proposal be as transparently honest (to ourselves) as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s, fill them with suspicion.” 
Will you allow me to say that I believe that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s overtures were a failure, not because 
they filled Germans with suspicion, but simply because 
Germany finds the “ present situation” intolerable, and does 
not wish to have it stereotyped. The present situation is 
intolerable to them, as it would certainly be to us if we were in 
their place, for two obvious reasons. Since 1870 Germany 
has developed a vast manufacturing system and a vast 
commerce, on the maintenance of which half its population 





depends for its food. So large a part of its commerce is 
carried by sea that if its merchant ships were captured or 
deprived of their cargoes the whole country would be 
ruined in a few weeks. But so long as the “present situa- 
tion,” that is, the great superiority of the British to the 
German war fleet, continues, this country can completely 
stop German sea-borne commerce if there is war between the 
two countries; and in time of peace can greatly diminish it by 
giving effect to the mad threats of “ fair trade for the Empire ” 
made by Mr. Chamberlain, and continued by Mr. Bonar Law and 
Lord Lansdowne. So longas Britain insists on maintaining the 
right of a belligerent Power to destroy private property at 
sea, so long it is the plain duty of Germany to continue to 
strengthen her fleet in the hope of being able to destroy ours 
in case of war; and until all our political parties abandon the 
belief that this country can treat India and its other great 
dependencies as if they were as much its “own” as Kent or 
Lancashire, to do as it likes with, it is the plain duty of 
Germany to continue to strengthen her fleet for the purpose 
of preventing her commerce from being excluded from those 
parts of the Empire with which she now trades freely. 

It is of immense importance that we should carefully con- 
sider how the great dangers involved for Germany in the 
maintenance of the “ present situation” can be removed. For 
it is only we who can finda remedy. Germany cannot tell us 
that she will continue to arm against us, as to tell us so would 
muke war inevitable, but, if she can afford to do so, she will 
continue to increase her fleet. And the rivalry will continue 
to be, as it now is, disastrous to her, to us, and to all the rest 
of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Horsratu. 





THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecraror,”’] 
S1r,—A most urgent question of the moment, fraught with 
far-reaching consequences, is what should be our attitude to 
China in response to the appeals now being made by Indo- 
Chinese opium dealers left with stocks in Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, for which they ask our Government to force 
them a market there. The very loyalty of China to her under- 
taking to suppress opium production has made it so profitable 
that her difficulty of suppressing poppy growth side by side 
with continuing admission of the foreign (Indian) drug is 
enormously increased. Shall we at this critical moment ia 
her history play the part of her best friend or her worst 
enemy? ‘That is the question. 

Sunday next is the anniversary of the day upon which 
Sun Yat-sen, the first President of the new Chinese Republic, 
issued a manifesto “to all friendly nations,” which contained 
the following passage :— 

“Tt is our earnest hope that those foreign nations who have been 

steadfast in their sympathy will bind more firmly the bonds of 
friendship between us and will bear in patience with us the period 
of trial confronting us and our reconstruction work, and will aid 
the consummation of the far-reaching plans which we are about 
to undertake, and which they have long vainly been urging upon 
our people and our country.” 
What are we now doing in response to this request P I pase 
by our joining with the other five Powers to prevent China 
if possible, from raising the amount of money she wanted by 
means of a loan on terms as to which she was a more or less 
free agent. For I cannot ignore the fact that, in the past, 
loans both provincial and imperial have been contracted by 
Chinese Governments upon terms and under conditions which, 
if repeated on a large scale, would prove intolerably burden- 
some, if not ruinous, to China herself. Bat to say the least, 
it was unfortunate that our Government felt itself obliged to 
back up and co-operate with governments less disinterested 
than itself, and whose power to injure China was more obvious 
than their power financially to help her. One hopes that 
international accord may yet work for China’s benefit both 
financially and otherwise. 

But the really unfortunate feature of our share in the loan 
transactions is that it gives colour to the views of those in 
China (and there are such) who see in our bolding China to 
her treaty obligation to take our Indian opium a deliberate 
desire on our part that she should be weak rather than strong. 
It is natural that Chinese statesmen should think that we 
know as well as they what a curse the opium-smoking habit 
has been and yet is to China, how it has degraded the character 
and paralyzed the will-power of her intellectuals, how it has 
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impoverished her working classes, and ruinously affected the 
whole nation. Our people, of course, as a whole, know nothing 
of all this, but the Chinese, thinking that they do, can only 
come to the conclusion, if not that we deliberately plan China’s 
ruin, at all events, that we are criminally indifferent to her 
welfare. 

The time has now arrived when by one simple act we can 
prove to China and to the world that we are not the mere 
money-hunting, mercenary folk so many of other nations 
believe us to be. For China’s difficulty is our opportunity— 
not to take advantage of her, but to cease doing so. For 
which self-respecting nation in the least able to help itself 
would endure the dumping upon its shores of an article like 
opium, which is China’s national curse? No one nowadays 
would dream of forcibly exporting to a weaker nation, at a 
compulsorily low duty, even useful articles. What then must 
be the crime of compelling helpless China to continue taking 
an article which, instead of being useful, is (to use the words 
of the American Opium Commission of 1904) “feared by the 
Japanese as we fear the cobra or the rattlesnake ” P 

China is for many reasons trying to free herself from this 
enslaving and ruinous vice. Her interest to do so is so 
obvious. She has during the last few years made such 
tremendous efforts and sacrifices, she has achieved so much 
success that no really well-informed person doubts any longer 
the good faith of her statesmen on the point. The only 
question in doubt is her ability to make the unanimous will 
of her Government, her first Parliament, and of all her best 
people prevail. Surely it would be a cowardly part to con- 
tinue to force upon her our Indian opium simply because 
the power of the new Government is not as yet equal to its 
goodwill as a suppressor of opium production and use. 

The time has snrely at length arrived when in the opinion 
of every decent Englishman we might well say to China, “ We 
hold you to the opium bondage no longer.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Batley. THEODORE Cooke TAYLOR. 

[We cannot enter again into a discussion of the vexed 
question of Chinese loans and the Six-Power Group. Mr. 
Cooke Taylor’s views on the opium traffic command respect 
and sympathy, but the realization of his desires is not so easy 
as would appear from his letter. Matters have been com- 
plicated by the renewal of poppy-growing in some of the 
Chinese provinces since the Revolution—at the moment we 
believe the movement is once more towards its suppression— 
and by the exclusion of Indian opium. This action on the 
part of the Chinese violates the treaty and threatens mer- 
chants and bankers with ruin, the value of the stock held up at 
the treaty ports being estimated at £10,000,000, But whether 
the Indian Government comes to the relief of the merchants 
by enforcing the treaty or stopping sales, or in some other way, 
it is right to remember that by the terms of the treaty the 
import of Indian opium would cease automatically to-morrow 
—without involving any breach of faith with the merchants 
—if poppy cultivation ceased throughout China. — Ep. 
Spectator. | 





CANADA AND WHEAT TAXATION, 
[To Tux Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Lord Lansdowne said at the meeting held at the 
Alexandra Palace on December 4th, “Canada alone could 
supply the whole of the wheat wanted . . . by this country.” 
In favourable seasons this may well be so, provided that 
obstacles are not placed in the farmers’ way. Even in 
Southern Alberta, which has probably a climate equal to the 
best in Canada for wheat-growing, there is danger of the 
standing crop being caught by frost, and to minimize this 
peril early tilling and sowing are of the utmost importance. 
The taxation of grain grown in the United States, while 
admitting that of Canadian origin duty free into England, 
would inevitably cause retaliation, and deprive the Canadian 
farmer of the facility he now enjoys of sending wheat in 
bond to the American seaboard. The Canadian waterways 
are closed by ice before the whole of the wheat can be 
threshed and carted to the railway. Thus, the outlet 
through the United States being unavailable, the farmer 
would be compelled to employ his men and horses in trans- 
porting grain to the elevators just at the time in the early 
spring when the services of all are urgently needed on the 
land. The crop on part of my own farm, formerly Peigan 





Indian Reserve, where the depth of the alluvial soil proved 
while boring for water reaches a hundred and fifty feet, 
failed last harvest through late sowing. Mr. F. E. Smith said 
at Manchester on the 2lst inst. that it is intended to place a 
tax on foreign corn, but to exempt colonial corn. Why should 
the interests of the Canadian farmer be sacrificed to fill the 
programme of the Tariff Reformer? The taxation of wheat 
leads into a region where angels may well fear to tread, and 
a statesman may inadvertently cause injury to those he desires 
to benefit.—I am, Sir, &c., WILTON ALLHUSEN. 
Pinhay, Lyme Regis. 





BRITISH ART AND THE EMPIRE. 

[To tue Epiror or tae “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—The recent correspondence in your columns on the 
Architectural Museum at Tufton Street, Westminster, has 
served to bring out the following facts: (1) The collection is 
of great interest and value, and is fairly representative of the 
medieval traditions of British art; (2) The museum is not 
very well known to the public; and (3) The Architectural 
Association has been unable, for lack of accommodation and 
money, to arrange and catalogue the collection quite as well 
as it deserves. 

I venture to intrude upon your valuable space to point out 
other deficiencies in this connexion. When it is borne in 
mind that this collection is the only one we have of a 
nationalistic character in the architectural field, and that it 
consists for the most part of mere snippets of medieval 
ornament, and is quite inadequate in its presentation of post- 
renaissance traditions, the feeling is engendered that things 
are not quite as they ought to be. When it is discovered 
that casts of objects in this nationalistic collection cannot be 
obtained except by special private arrangement and at excessive 
cost, we have to confess ourselves in this matter half a century 
behind the times. It is this question of the absence of facilities 
for obtaining reproductions of British architectural detail and 
sculpture anywhere to which I would draw your attention. 
Such facilities exist in connexion with the State museums of 
nearly every European country, with the result that reproduc- 
tions in plaster and photographs of examples of their several 
national traditions in the arts of design are readily obtainable 
at moderate cost. 

The Museums of Science and Art (South Kensington and 
Edinburgh), profiting by continental enterprise, have been 
filled to overflowing with these casts of foreign examples (to 
the utter bewilderment of those who study therein, by the 
way), regardless of the fact that it is cheaper for the 
student of design to travel on the continent than at home for 
the study of holy originals. Foreign museums have, on the 
other hand, had no chance of reciprocating this compliment. 
The division for British art at the Trocadero Museum in 
Paris is a disgrace, not to that splendid institution, but to the 
British Government department concerned. At the doors of 
the Victoria and Aibert Museum reproductions in plaster, and 
photographs of works of art in most European countries, can 
be bought or ordered, while information as to where to 
purchase photographs of British monuments can only be 
obtained in rare cases and as a personal favour. When the 
problem presents itself of providing for the departments of 
architecture and sculpture in our museums throughout the 
Empire the continuance of this state of affairs becomes a 
public scandal. 

Take the case of Canada alone, with its new museums at 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. Collections of 
casts to illustrate the traditions of art from the Babylonian 
to the Byzantine, and throughout the French, Italian, and 
Teutonic periods are easily obtained at moderate cost, while 
never a reproduction of a shrine, or tomb, or figure can be had 
from the rich store of British art, except by private and 
special arrangement, and then only at prohibitive cost. 
The most worthy examples, moreover, are beyond the 
reach of any private arrangement as to reproduction. The 
Advisory Arts Council of the Dominion has already allocated 
space in the National Gallery section of the Victoria 
Memorial Museum at Ottawa, and has the funds at command 
to provide for a type collection of British art to set side by 
side with the adequate collection of French art already 
installed. Classic and Italian art are also fairly represented. 
When this gallery is formally opened next month by H.R.H. 
the Governor-General, the rooms set apart for British art will 
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be vacant. The inference that the Canadian public will make 
is obvious, and not flattering to those who feel that there is as 
vital a character in Englis¥ art as in English literature, The 
fault will not be with the Canadian authorities. The officials 
at South Kensington have been approached again and again 
on this subject, and they have received a tentative list of about 
one hundred of eelected objects indicating the scope (though 
not necessarily the actual material) of the collection desired. 
It has been shown by voluminous correspondence that a real 
demand for such reproductions exists among museums 
throughout the Empire, the United States, and in Europe. 
All the most important schools of architecture in the United 
States have given assurances of support. In a word, it 
has been proved that the thing can be done well without 
loss if carried out in a businesslike way. To all this the only 
answer has been the bland non possumus of those who preside 
over the destinies of what was inaugurated as a national, if 
not an Imperial, educational museum. The late Sir Charles 
Dilke and the late Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke were fully alive 
to this problem, and gave valuable advice when the question 
was first raised from this side of the Atlantic. 

The common practice of civilized nations with regard to 
publications in plaster from their national monuments can 
surely be followed by us without danger to what is left of our 
constitution. The Trocadero Museum in Paris, with its 
studio for reproductions, is the model on which our National 
Museum of Architecture ought to be based. This is not a 
question of charity to the Colonies, it is a co-operative busi- 
ness proposition from one point of view, and an Imperial duty 
from another. Can any of your readers suggest what further 
steps might lead to its accomplishment ?—I au, Sir, &c., 

McGill Universitu, Montreal. Percy E. Nosss. 

December 12th, 1912. 





RAILWAYS AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
(To tux Enitor or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—In the very interesting article on “ Capitalists and 
Labourers ” in last week’s Spectator a suggestion is made in the 
concluding paragraphs that railway companies should offer 
their employees shares on easy terms and in small amounts, 
and the opinion is expressed that eventually there would be a 
large holding of such stock and a great social and economic 
gain for all concerned. While cordially agreeing with this 
view, may I shortly describe the first steps, so far as I know, 
in this wholesome direction, which were taken by one of our 
chief railway companies—the Midland—some fourteen or 
fifteen years agoP At that time the minimum amount for 
which shares were issued was £20, and very few employees 
availed themselves of. the opportunity of investment. The 
Board, having had their attention called to the matter, 
decided that the minimum should be £5, and that the 
employees should have notice that stock could be purchased 
by them at the current price in £5 shares, and this by simple 
application to the secretary, without brokers or any other 
expenses except posting a letter. The immediate result was 
a large number of applications (one of them from an engine- 
driver, who sent a brass tobacco-box full of sovereigns, with a 
request for the “right papers”). These applications have 
continued down to the present time, at Iam not able to give 
statistics as to their number. It may interest your readers to 
know that the late Sir George Livesey was much interested in 
this matter, and informed the writer that this arrangement 
had been tried with satisfactory results on several American 
railways. It is obvious that the principle of encouraging 
investment in the stocks of companies by their employees is 
eapable of modification in many directions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. C. C. 





CHRISTIAN REUNION AND THE PAPACY. 
{20 Tue Epiror or tue “ Srectator."’} 
Srr,—There are many people whose interest in Christian 
Reunion leads them periodically to look towards the great 
historic Church which has representatives in every land and 
nation, and regards Rome as its headquarters. They are ready 
to forget the history of the past, and to imagine a reformed 
Romanism with which union would be possible. For those 
who have this interest a recent saying of the Pope is of some 
moment. So long as it is possible for a Pope to say this sort 
of thing, the main body of modern Christian life and thought | 


must be content to pass by on the other side. A Papacy 
which arrogates claims which Christianity has made only for 
the Saviour can never be a rallying centre for the reunion of 
those who hold the historic faith. 

The publication La Croiz, of November 22nd, contains the 
following :— 


Nous publions ici, non point une reproduction littérale de la 
parole du souverain Pontife—on sait la spontanéité avec laquelle 
s.8. Pie X. improvise la forme de ses discours—mais une récon- 
struction assez compléte et aussi fidéle que possible de cette 
émouvante allocution. ... “L’amour du Pape est effectivement 
un moyen nécessaire de sanctification. . . . Il est le chef sous 
lequel nul ne se sent tyrannisé, parcequ’il représente Dieu lui- 
méme; il est le pére par excellence qui réunit en lui tout ce 
qu'il peut y avoir d’aimant, de sacré, de divin. ... Quand on 
aime quelqu’un, on cherche & se conformer & ses pensées, } en 
prévenir les desirs. On ne s’arréte pas & discuter jusqu’’ quel 
point précis va le devoir rigoureux de |’obéissance, et 4 marquer 
la limite od cette obligation s’arréterait. . . . On ne limite pas le 
champ ow il peut et doit exercer sa volonté; on n’oppose pas 4 
l’autorité du Pape celle d’autres personnes, et doctes fussent-elles, 
qui différent d’avis avec le Pape. Quelle que soit leur science, 
la sainteté leur fait défaut, car il ne saurait y avoir de sainteté la 
ou il y a dissentiment avec le Pape.” 


This is the high-water mark of religious egotism, and should 
be noted by those who keep records. In the presence of 
claims like these it is clear that those who hope for reunion 
must turn elsewhere. If unity is a right ideal, must not all 
evangelical communions, Anglican as well as Free Church, 
seek some simple form of federal fellowship which will 
preserve in unchallenged supremacy the Lordship and 
Saviourhood of Jesus Christ P—I am, Sir, &c., 
DuGALD MACFADYEN, 
35 Jackson’s Lane, Highgate, N. 





SLOWMAN’S SPONGING HOUSE. 

[To rue Epitor ov tux “ Srectator."’) 
Srr,- -The letter of Mr. W. J. Fitzsimmons contained in the 
Spectator of December 21st has prompted me to spend an hour 
or two in the Law Society’s library, turning over old Law-lists 
and such-like. My search has not been thorough enough to 
enable me to state positively that between the years 1825 and 
1853 the only sponging house (“house of custody” is the 
politer name) in Cursitor Street was No. 4, but it seems pretty 
clear that such was the case. If 80, it is manifest that this 
house was the Moss’s of “ Vanity Fair” and the Coavinses’ of 
“Bleak House.” No. 4 was on the north side of Cursitor 
Street, and it stood about half-way between Chancery Lane 
and Took’s Court. Its site is now covered by part of Lincoln's 
Inn Chambers. But even if this house was Moss’s and 
Coavinses’, Abraham Sloman (or rather Slowman, for so the 
name appears in the Law-list and Post Office Directory) did 
not own the place at the date of Rawdon Crawley’s arrest. 
Remembering what Thackeray says about it and about its 
keeper, it is only fair to Slowman’s memory to put this on 
record. Nor was he the owner at any time during the period 
covered by “Bleak House.” From 1825 to 1831 No. 4 was 
kept as a house of custody by asberiff's officer named J. Sweet. 
There is no mention of it among the like houses in the Law- 
list for the next eleven years, but in 1843 it reappears there as 
a house of custody kept by Slowman, even then a sheriff's 
officer of long standing; and the subsequent issues of the Law- 
list show that, either alone or jointly with a partner or 
partners, he continued to keep it down to some date in 1864 
It was in or about 1827 that Rawdon Crawley was arrested, 
and it is impossible to attribute any incident in “ Bleak 
House ”—which was published as a book in 1853—to a date 
subsequent to the ’thirties. 

Forty-odd years agoI often saw Abraham Slowman. He 
was then a very old man of pronounced Semitic aspect, living 
in general repute at the St. George’s end of Herne Bay. Only 
the summer before last I wandered into a tangled wilderness 
there which in my boyhood |al been his garden; and as I 
strolled round it I meditated upon his queer calling, and I 
wondered whether his tap had ever fallen upon Disraeli’s 
shoulder. It is interesting to remember that No, 4 Cursitor 
Street was twice described by Thackeray, namely in chapter xi. 
of the “ Hogarty Diamond,” and in chapter xviii. of “ Vanity 
Fair.” No one who reads these descriptions, the one pub- 


lished in 1841 and the other in 1848, can doubt that the writer 





had been inside. I think we may assume that Dickens also had 
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crossed the threshold; the probability is that he went there 
to lodge ca.-sa.’s* during his Gray's Inn clerkship. 

When Thackeray saw the place the whole yard was barred 
over like a cage. He mentions this in both his descriptions. 
We learn from Mr. Fitzsimmons’ letter that by the late 
fifties this cage had shrunk to a mere fringe of iron railings 
with their points curved inwards. Even in the ‘forties 
sponging-houses were almost things of the past. In 1825 there 
were nine or ten of them, under the authority of the Sheriff 
of Middlesex; eighteen years later there were only two. I 
havé not had time to ascertain the cause of their decay, but 
my impression is that the Act for abolishing arrest on mesne 
process (October Ist, 1838) was the industry’s ruin. A sad 
thing this for novel-writers !—I am, Sir, &c., 

CurisTIAN TEARLE. 





STRAWBERRIES AT CHRISTMAS. 


{To tae Eprror or tar “ Sprcrator.’’) 


‘ Sar,—I enclose a ripe hedge strawberry and blossom gathered 
two days before Christmas. It indicates the mildness of the 
season, ds a sharp frost would quickly cut both fruit and 
blossom. On October 24th, when I was dining at Calstock, 
ripe garden strawberries formed part of two fruit salads. 
There must have been nearly a quart, having just the appear- 
ance and flavour of strawberries in the season. They were 
gathered in the adjacent strawberry gardens on the banks of 
the Tamar, where they are grown by the acre and despatched 
by the ton, daily in the season, all over England and Scotland. 
T was told that strawberries are found in the gardens nearly 
every year in October. It is just the same with hedge straw- 
berries, except last autumn, when none were to be found, owing 
probably to the preceding very hot summer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce 8. Brown. 
34 Thornhill Road, Mannamead, Plymouth. 





RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
[To tae Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Sirn,—Many of your readers, I think, will be glad to know 
that this Society has taken premises at 171, Piceadilly 
(opposite Burlington House), and has opened a bureau and 
exhibition, so that “the wan in the street” may learn the 
facts as to experiments on animals in this country, and the 
regulations under which they are conducted; may learn, also, 
their immense importance to the welfare of mankind. In our 
windows we have arranged pictures, charts, photographs, 
lantern-slides, anaesthetics and inhalers, germs in test-tubes, 
specimens of tsetse flies and fever-bearing mosquitoes, 
portraits, books, pamphlets, leaflets. Above this display of 
the medical sciences we have hung an engraving of Fildes’s 
“The Doctor,” given to us by the artist himself. Inside, a 
_ young lady is in charge, who receives signatures and con- 
tributions, enlists new members and associates, provides 
literature, and answers inquiries. Outside, leaflets are dis- 
‘tributed. This, at any rate, may be said of us, that our 
little exhibition is unique. It quietly attracts the attention 
of passers-by; every day and all day long they stand 
looking, puzzling out things for themselves, mastering the 
fact that the doctor’s practical work is inseparable from the 
“knowledge gained through experimental physiology and 
pathology. We had to face the risk of seeming to cheapen 
science. It is a hazardous business to bid her come down from 
yonder mountain heights, exchanging contemplation for street- 
preaching. We may have offended some of our well-wishers. 
Only we feel sure that “the man in the street” wants, and 
ought to have, and is very glad to have, information as to 
experiments on animals in this country, and their profound 
influence in the prevention and treatment of human and 


animal diseases.—I am, Sir, &c., 
STEPHEN PaGet, 


Hon. Secretary, Research Defence Society, 





THE SLAV POPULATION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to draw your attention to an error 

which has crept into the Speetator leader of last Saturday ?— 





"© The writ of arrest was called the capias ad satisfaciendum—universally 
ealled a ca,-sa, 





“ Half the population belongs to the South Slav race.” There 


are really only seven out of fifty millions. In round 
figures ;— ’ 
Germans w ++» 11,000,000 
Northern Slavs (Caechs, Slovaks, Poles, Buthenes) +++ 16,500,000 
Magyars io ots ++» 9,000,000 
Latins (Italians and Roumanians) rr ose 4,509,000 
Southern Slavs (Croats, Serbs, Slovenes) 7,000,000 


It is only by counting all her Slavs, North and South, that 
half of the population of Austria-Hungary can be reckoned 
as Slav. “Southern Slav” (Yougo-Slav), in its very widest 
possible sense, includes the Bulgars as well as ‘he Croats, 
Serbs, and Slovenes; in the sense almost invarialiy employed 
in Austria it means the three latter without the former.—I 
am, Sir, &c., a 





A DOG STORY. 
(To raw Eprror oy tux “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—I have just read the following story, which I am assured 
is absolutely true :— 

“During one of the latest birthday celebrations of the poet 
Whittier he was visited by a celebrated singer. The lady was 
asked to sing, and seating herself at tae piano she began the 
beautiful ballad of ‘Robin Adair.’ She had hardly begun before 
Mr. Whittier’s pet dog came into the room and, seating himself 
by her side, watched her, az though fascinated, listening with 
delight unusual in an animal, When she had finished he came 
and put his paw very gently into her hand and licked her 
cheek. ‘Robin takes that as a tribute to himself,’ said Mr. 
Whittier. ‘He also is Robin Adair.’ . The dog, hearing his 
own name, evidently considered that he was the hero of the 
song. From that moment, during the lady’s visit, he was her 
devoted attendant. He kept by her side while she was indoors, 
and when she went away he carried her satehel in his mouth 
to the gate and watched her departure with every evidence of 
distress.” 

—I an, Sir, &e., W. H. Grirritu Tuomas. 

26 Park Road, Toronto, December 18th, 1912. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
exzression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
pudlication, 








POETRY. 


——_—>———_ 


FOR SIXPENCE. 








(In memory of the old days when the back seats at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, were sixpence.) 


For sixpence I have been to Tir-na-n-oge 
(No more I had to pay), 

And looked my fill at kings and gods ard fools— 
May God be with the day! 


For sixpence I have seen the heart of mirth 
And sorrow’s stricken face, 

Have laughed aloud, and dried my covert tears 
Before I left my place. 


For sixpence I have left the world outside 
Rain-swept and chill and mean, 

And been a guest in Emain Macha’s halls, 
Companion to a queen. 


And all for sixpence I have heard fine talk 
From playboys, rogues, and tramps, 

And so forgot the east wind in the streets, 
The fog, the dim-eyed lamps. 


Sixpence the passport to this splendid world 
Enchanted, sad or gay; 
And you the playboy of them all I saw 
For sixpence—William Fay. 
W. M. Lerrs, 
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KARAKORAM.* 

Tus magnificent record of a great expedition which has been 
compiled by Dr. de Filippi and admirably translated from the 
Italian, is a story of mountain travel carried to the highest 
pitch of scientific organization. The Duke of the Abruzzi 
has now four remarkable achievements to his credit, and each 
commemorative volume excels its predecessor in fulness of 
information and magnificence of form. He travelled royally, 
but the elaboration of his preparations was justified. If man 
wishes to conquer the very highest mountains he must marshal 
all his forces. He failed indeed to climb K? and the lower 
Bride Peak, but he reached a higher altitude than any mortal had 
attained before, and he enormously advances our knowledge of 
the Karakoram range and the conditions of climbing at great 
heights. He establisbed the height of a new mountain above 
27,000 feet, and measured forthe first time fifteen peaksall above 
23,000. That is the most that can be hoped for now, for we are 
not very likely to finda higher mountain than Everest, though 
in the same year as the Duke’s expedition, Dr. Longstaff 
fluttered geographical circles by the story of a peak in the 
29,000 feet neighbourhood above the Siachen glacier. The 
story of Himalayan mountaineering is a curious one. As far 
back as 1883 Mr. W. W. Grabam climbed Kabru, in the 
Kangchenjunga group, a height of nearly 24,000 feet. At first 
his story was scarcely credited, but it is now generally accepted 
since the ascent of the same mountain by Rubenson and Aas 
in 1907. Inthe same year Dr. Longstaff ascended Trisul, in 
the Gahrwal Himalaya, a height of 23,406 feet. The Bullock 
Workmans reached 23,300 feet in the Nun Kun range, and 
25,400 feet in the Karakoram. The Karakoram range is 
separated from the Himalaya group by the trench of the 
Indus, and lies some 200 miles from the capital of Kashmir. 
It contains some of the greatest glaciers in the world—the 
Chogo Lungma and the Hispar, explored by the Bullock 
Workmans; the Biafo, first traversed by Sir Martin Conway; 
the Siachen, explored by Dr. Longstaff; and the Baltoro, which 
was the object of the Duke’s visit. Round the Baltoro lie the 
great peak K®, the Gasherbrums, Masherbrum, Mustagh Tower, 
Broad Peak and Bride Peak. Colonel Godwin Austin dis- 
covered it in 1860; it was visited by Sir Francis Younghusband 
in his famous traverse of the range, by Sir Martin Conway in 
1892, and by the Eckenstein-Guillarmod expedition in 1902. 
For a man who wished to make an attempt on the grand 
scale, the top of the Baltoro glacier offered the best chance, 
situated as it was in a nest of giants with the second 
highest of the world’s mountains at its head. K’, in 
spite of its prosaic name, is a romantic and most beautiful 
mountain. It was first discovered in 1858 by an Indian 
surveyor, who saw the white shadow 137 miles off from 
a peak of Haramuk near Srinagur. Few Europeans have 
seen it, for apart from the chance of a glimpse from the 
top of some other giant of the range, it is necessary to go 
up the Baltoro to the very head, for the elusive monarch 
is round the corner from the ordinary glacier. But the 
sight is worth the trouble, for from Signor Sella’s splendid 
photographs we can judge K2 to be one of the most shapely 
of the great peaks, worthy to rank with Siniolchum and 
Kangchenjunga. 

The expedition, which besides the Duke and his aide-de- 
camp and Dr. de Filippi, included Signor Vittorio Sella and 
seven guides and porters from Courmayeur, sailed from Mar- 
seilles on March 26th, 1909. The author gives a very vivid and 
careful account of the journey up-country to Kashmir, with 
full notes on the geography and history of the route. From 
Srinagur, where they had the benefit of Sir Francis Young- 
husband’s hospitality and advice, they travelled up the Sind 
valley, taking the ordinary post road to Skardu, the capital of 
Baltistan. On the other side of the Zoji La they entered the 
barren glens whicu debouch on the Indus valley. Dr. de 
Filippi’s scientific interest is always alive, and he has some 
valuable notes on the progressive drying up und denudation 
of the Central Asian system. At Skardu the Duke organized a 
private postal service to keep the expedition in touch with the 
outer world. Thence they followed the valley of the Shigar 





* Karakoram and Western Himalaya, 1009: an Account of the Ezpeditwn of 
H.R.H, Prince Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzsi, By Filippo de 
Filippi, 2vols, London: Constable and Co. [£3 3s. net.] 





through the apricot orchards which make it the oasis of Baltistan, 
till at the village of Askoley they reached the outpost of human 
habitation. They were now almost within sight of the high 
mountains. Leaving Askoley on May 16th they ascended the 
valley of the Biaho, past the snout of the Biafo glacier, 
down which in old days the Hunza raiders descended, 
and at Paiju reached the mouth of the Baltoro, where 
the whole caravan was reunited, a community of nearly 
400 persons. They were now 11,000 feet above sea-level. The 
base camp was established at a place called Rdokass, on the 
south side of the glacier at the foot of Masherbrum. Thirty- 
five coolies were selected for the further expedition, and 
equipped with warm clothing and European boots. 

Slowly the little party picked their way up the difficult 
surface of the great glacier, still out of sight of their goal. At 
last they rounded the spur which separates the Godwin Austin 
glacier from the Baltoro, and K%, the jealous monarch of these 
solitudes, lay before them. 

“It fills the whole end of the valley, with nothing to draw the 

attention from it. All the lines of the landscape seem to meet 
and converge in it. The mountains group themselves about it, 
yet without any intrusion upon it, or interference with its extra- 
ordinary upward effort. Its lines are ideally proportioned and 
perfectly balanced, its architectural design is powerful, adequate 
to the majesty of the peak without being heavy ; the steepness of 
its sides, its ridges, and its glaciers is appalling ; its rocky wall is 
12,000 feet high.” 
In shape it is by no means unlike the Matterborn as seen from 
the Italian side. The Duke at once made preparations for an 
attempt on it. He tried first the southern ridge, chiefly 
because of its exposure to the morning sun, but after a 
strenuous attempt it proved to be impossible to get coolies up 
so as to forma high camp. He then explored the glacier on 
its western side, and with great difficulty reached the col at 
its head, a height of 21,870 feet; but the western ridge proved 
equally forbidding, and there was no hope from the north 
face. Finally he explored the eastern glacier and ascended a 
considerable distance up a mountain called Staircase Peak. 
But the eastern side was equally unscalable, and he was 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that K? was not to be 
climbed. 

“T haste to add,” says Dr. de Filippi, “that such a sentence 
applies to K? not altogether in an absolute sense, but very much 
as a result of the remote situation of the giant, the impossibility 
of camping near its base for more than a few weeks, and finally 
the unfavourable climatic conditions. If K? were in the Alps it 
is possible that a siege of several years would end in conquest.” 

The next step was to try to find something that could be 
climbed. The choice fell on Bride Peak, at the head of the 
Vigne glacier, which enters the Baltoro from the south-east. 
It is over 25,000 feet high, and its ascent would have broken all 
previous records of height. On July 10th the Duke susceeded 
in setting up a camp on Chogolisa Saddle, between Bride 
Peak and Golden Throne, at 2,784 feet of altitude. The 
first attempt on the mountain was foiled by bad weather. 
In the second they formed a high camp at 22,483 feet, and on 
July 18th made the final attempt. Once more the fog baffled 
them, and they were compelled to give up when within 510 feet 
of the summit. The point reached was 24,600 feet, which for 
the present remains the highest by some 700 feet of the 
heights yet reached by man. But the remarkable fact in 
the performance was not so much the altitude as the excellent 
health of the whole party. The Duke and his guides lived for 
thirty-seven days above 16,000 feet, and for another seventeen 
about 18,000 feet, and of the latter days nine were spent above 
21,000 feet and included three arduous ascents. Yet nobody 
seems to have suffered. The progress on the last part of the 
climb was slow, only 273 feet per hour, and on the rock 
160 feet. From this we may argue that unless the top of 
Everest is a snow slope it will never be conquered, for the 
climbing of rock is too exhausting at the low atmospheric 
pressure of great altitudes. 

The scientific information brought back by the expedition 
was varied and valuable, especially on the geographical side ; 
and we may look to see it greatly amplified by the new 
expedition which Dr. de Filippi is at present equipping. 
The Duke took his measurements of height both by triangu- 
lation and atmospheric pressure, and the results obtained by 
the latter method proved, as they had proved in the Alaska 
and Ruwenzori expeditions, extraordinarily accurate. But the 
most interesting discovery remains the physiological one, Dr. 
Workman believes it impozsible to sleep at heigthte of over 
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20,000 feet, but the Duke and his companions slept peace- 
fully over 22,000 feet, although they were crowded in small 
Mummery tents; they had no headache, no difficulty in 
breathing, and their pulses were normal. The only effect 
of the great altitude seems to have been a gradual loss of 
appetite and a diminution of energy. Something, of course, 
must be put down to the perfect organization of the expe- 
dition. Mountain-sickness, the bugbear of old travellers, 
seems to have been driven out of the list of mountaineering 
drawbacks. Since the first ascent of Mont Blanc we have only 
gained 8,820 feet, bnt the end is not yet. There is nothing, 
in Dr. de Filippi’s opinion, in the mere height of the 
highest mountains to make them insuperable. “ Under present 
conditions altitude is not to be considered as in itself the 
obstacle to an ascent. Our experience rather tends to prove 
that, if there is a physiological limit, we are still far from 
reaching it. The real difficulty to be confronted and solved 
is the one of transport.” In this connexion it is pleasant 
to notice Dr. de Filippi’s tribute to the often-abused 
Himalayan coolies, who certainly served the expedition heroi- 
cally. As both climbers and porters acquire more experience of 
great heights we may yet see Everest conquered—always 
provided that its Tibetan side, about which every mountaineer 
has his dreams, proves to be a reasonable snow slope. 





MR. HYNDMAN’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES.* 
In the reminiscences which he published a year ago Mr. 
Hyndman proved that he had the genuine faculty of the 
anecdotist. He can take the barest incident—something 
perhaps by no means worth mentioning in itself—and by 
putting it in relation to human character or significant 
circumstances can furbish it up into something, if not 
always of value, at least (which is as good from the point 
of view of the anecdotist) into something of interest. The 
book is good reading from beginning to end, though the 
substance is thinner on the whole than in the first volume. 
Whether Mr. Hyndman’s friends will like all that he says 
about them with exceptional frankness we cannot undertake 
to say, but we may hope that those who are Socialists think it 
only natural that their characters and idiosyncrasies should be 
made common property. Perhaps the titles ‘‘ comrade” and 
“brother” are understood safely to cover some licence, 
Mr. Hyndman confesses humorously to some imprudence, and 
we learn that Mrs. Hyndman on occasion put on the brake 
when he was running too free—thus imprudently to mix our 
metaphors—by kicking him under the table. If we knew 
whether Mrs. Hyndman had read the proofs of this book we 
should be nearer to an estimate of how much latitude she 
allows her husband. When Mr. Hyndman was seventy years 
old last March his friends gave him a dinner, and it was a 
proof of the English liking for this custom, and of the English 
respect for the “allotted span ” as well as for single-mindedness 
and human courage in whatsoever form it may appear, that 
muny people who had no political sympathy with Mr. 
Hyndman then hastened to convey to him their felicitations. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Hyndman is of the 
straitest sect of the Marxians. He and his comrades of the 
Social Democratic Federation and the red flag no doubt dislike 
a Tory, but their dislike for him is almost affection compared 
with their antipathy to a good old crusted bourgeois Liberal 
and to a Socialist who is not of the right brand, like Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. As for the Fabians, we fancy that only 
the intellectual reputation of Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. 
Sidney Webb prevents Mr. Hyndman from making guys of 
them. And as for a Socialist redeemed, like Mr. John 
Burns——but here words fail us, as they have evidently 
failed Mr. Hyndman. 

We have often asserted that Liberals do an immense 
injustice to the English agricultural labourer when they 
pretend that he has no will or conscience of his own, but 
votes ina servile manner at the instruction of a tyrannical 
landlord. It is one of the virtues of Mr. Hyndman’s book 
that it deals indifferent justice to the prejudices of both the 
great political parties. Thus Mr. Hyndman relates how Mrs. 
Hyndman, canvassing in his interest, tackled an agricultural 
labourer :— 

“She held forth to him upon his miserable wages, his tumble- 
down and cramped cottage, his lack of opportunities of enjoyment, 








~ * Further Reminiseences. By Henry Mayers Hyndman. London: Macmillan 
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the manner in which the common land hard by had been filched 
from him, the shameful fact that he could not get a nice bit of 
garden ground at anything at all within hail of the yearly rent 
paid by the farmers for their acres, the way in which all the old 
perquisites and easements had been taken away, the long winter 
in which, now that thrashing was performed by machinery and 
there was little arable land around, there was little to do and 
therefore little to get. The man listened attentively and seemed 
to agree with her, so my wife felt encouraged. . . . There he sat 
listening stolidly, with the land about him, which I myself 
remembered as well-tilled and prosperous, going steadily out of 
cultivation, and the active village of the last century becoming 
a deserted Sleepy Hollow of to-day. When my wife had quite 
finished—and it took a long time to put all this after a fashion to 
be understanded of the Sussex mind—he took his clay pipe slowly 
out of his mouth, and spat and spoke. ‘Thank you, marm. You 
thinks so! I thinks otherwise.’” 

Possibly this agricultural labourer had heard that in many 
districts the once derelict land is coming steadily under 
cultivation again, and that a reasonably stable prosperity 
has reared itself on the cheap raw materials of the farming 
industry which Free Trade provides. As regards fiscal 
matters, Mr. Hyndman is equally scornful of the “ complete 
fuilure” of Mr. Chamberlain and the “ sopbisms ” of Cobden 
and Bright. Of course, he thinks the Reform Club even more 
reactionary than the Carlton, though he has, or had, a high 
opinion of the Reform Club cook. On one occasion he ordered 
a dinner for some friends at the Reform who could not trust 
their own taste, and the cook was obviously impressed by 
Mr. Hyndman’s experience and discrimination in good feeding. 
Mr. Hyndman is not unconscious that his ability in this 
respect may seem unsocialistic, and so he explains that if he 
forswore good dinners his asceticism would make no difference 
at all to the miserable inequalities of life. Only Socialism 
could do that. We are reminded of another distinguished 
Socialist who, when reproached with extravagance because he 
generally takes a box at the theatre, says, “ Ah, but we must 
level up!” It is a beautiful vision of the Socialistic state 
when every theatre-goer will sit in a box. We suppose, 
incidentally, that the practice of “charity” could be almost 
measured according to men’s belief in the efficacy of State 
intervention. If the truth were known, it would probably be 
found that Socialists give less to, say, hospitals, in proportion 
to their wealth, than any body of politicians. They feel that 
they have discharged their personal debt to their countrymen 
in presenting them with a panacea. The old-fashioned indi- 
vidualist who does not believe in panaceas is quicker to 
adjust the debt by putting his hand in his pocket. 

Of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909 Mr. Hyndman says, 
“T regarded the Budget as about the biggest fraud, and its 
author as the most unscrupulous and treacherous political 
adventurer that had been seen in our time.” Mr. Hyndman 
has also a profound contempt for the Insurance Act and the 
land-tax campaign. He says of the former :— 

“ People are apt to forget that the German Insurance Act, from 
which the Act of Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberal Government 
is to all intents and purposes literally translated, was brought in 
and carried by Prince Bismarck with the avowed object of defeat- 
ing the projects of the German Social-Democrats, and of keeping 
the German workers carefully regimented under Government and 
police control. I do not deny that the Act embraces certain 
advantageous arrangements for the people. But for this it could 
not have been forced even through the subservient Reichstag of 
Bismarck’s day. Its main object was, however, that which I state. 
I discussed the whole of its provisions, both before and after ity 
enactment in Germany, here in London with my old friend, Dr. 
Rudolph Meyer, Bismarck’s ablest private secretary. We both 
agreed that, although Social-Democracy had advanced too far in 
the Fatherland to be headed back by all the compulsion and 
deduction from wages and police control involved in the admini- 
stration of the measure, it might for a time, by the additional 
power it placed in the hands of an unscrupulous Government and 
unscrupulous employers, lessen the rate of Social-Democratic pro- 
gress. The whole measure, I repeat, was avowedly introduced and 
passed by Prince Bismarck, not simply to benefit the people, as 
has been alleged, but by its contributory clauses, compelling the 
workers to pay their quota out of wages, and by the additional 
power it gave to the bureaucracy, in order to keep the entire 
German working class permanently under Government and 
capitalist control. It was ‘State Socialism’ of the very worst 
and most tyrannical type, applied in part to social advantage. 
There is not, and there never has been, any dispute about this, and 
Liberals themselves were among the most bitter critics of the 
entire Bismarckian measure at the time. No wonder.” 

Of the latest land-tax agitation he says :— 

“A crew of wealthy Radical resurrectionists have disinterred 
Henry George’s Single Tax nostrum, which I confess I thought had 
been buried for good and all thirty years ago. But no, the ‘capi- 
talists’ last ditch,’ as Marx called it, has not been filled up finally 
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with the remains of this bootless burden-shifting ‘panacea fer all 
economic ills. Baron de Forest, Joseph Fels, Josiah Wedgwood, 
Hemmerde, Outhwaite and Co. are hard at the galvanization of 
their exhumed mummy, and George the Second is waiting close 
by to see whether their charlatanry can imitate vitality to a 
eufficient extent to capture the votes of the people and justify his 
appearance on the stage as the true mantle-bearer of the well- 
meaning but ignorant prophet of the San Francisco Sand Lots. 


Mr. Hyndman, who writes indignantly of the deference 
paid by Labour members of Parliament to Liberal plutocrats, 
becomes himself almost deferential when he describes the 
personality and capabilities of Lady Warwick, who has turned 
Socialist. The memory of a visit to Lady Warwick at Easton 


Lodge prompts him to write as follows :— 

“There is no doubt about the lineage and descent of the 
Maynards, I believe, and their quarterings are all right. Race 
goes for something, and, personally, I much prefer the long-drawn 
inheritance of landowning expropriation and its representatives to 
the architects of their own fortunes and self-made men at large, 
whose genealogy is as short as their purses are long. I should 
like to inhabit a planet free from both capitalists and landlords. 
Expropriated landowners, however, should always be sure, if I had 
my way, of a supper and shakedown in Venus or Mars. We speak 
as we find.” 

It is agreeable, at all events, to get this word for the landowner 


from an unexpected quarter. 





SIR HORACE MANN* 

Amone@ all the occupations of human life, which have been 
personified by the devout and imaginative genius of the 
Romans, it is strange that no goddess watches over the most 
fascinating of all the arts, in which, moreover, Latin literature 
is so rich and happy. If there had been a presiding deity for 
the art of letter-writing, then we might go on to say that few 
mortals were more favoured by her than Sir Horace Mann. 
To have lived in Florence for nearly half a century, working 
behind the scenes of European diplomacy, and at the same 
time to have heard all that was most worth knowing in 
England, through the letters of Horace Walpole, was in truth 
an enviable destiny. But the good fortune of Sir Horace 
Mann has not been continued. Though he is immortal in 
Walpole’s letters, and must be loved by Walpole’s readers, 
who owe him so large a debt, he does not live yet in his own 
share of the correspondence, as he deserves. His letters have 
never been published except in Dr. Doran’s fragmentary‘ Mann’ 
and Manners at the Court of Florence. These two volumes are 
“founded” on the letters of Horace Mann ; that is, they consist 
of extracts from them woven together by the editor at his 
arbitrary choice. So far as a reader may judge, Mann's 
letters are always interesting and often entertaining; but this 
patchwork is more tantalizing than satisfying, because it 
leaves us desiring further information about the letters them- 
selves and the editor’s methods. Mann’s letters, in addition, 
have been depreciated by most editors of Walpole. Lord 
Dover, whose edition stops with the death of George IT. in 
1760, though the correspondence continued until 1786, 
describes Mann's letters as “ very voluminous, but particu- 
larly devoid of interest, as they are written in a dry, heavy 
style.” They have not, it is true, the light and sparkling wit 
of Walpole; but they are full of interest, and they are neither 
dry nor heavy. Cunningham goes further than Lord Dover, 
and consigns Mann’s correspondence to limbo, as “ absolutely 
unreadable,” and the index volume to the Dictionary of 
National Biography talks of it as an “artificial correspond- 
ence.” Surely a correspondence which was frequent, unbroken, 
and full of life during forty-four years was not “ artificial” in 
the estimation of the writers, and the exceedingly concrete and 
definite quality of Mann’s share in it makes the adjective 
still more inept. 

Sir Horace Mann is not vindicated by his present biographer, 
who aggravates, instead of removing or mitigating, his post- 
bumous ill-fortune. We have seldom found a volume 
so crowded with blunders as Mr. Sieveking’s, and their 
quality is even more astonishing than their quantity. 
Walpole is described at least six times as “ Sir Horace”; 
Francis, the husband of Maria Theresa, is described as 
“Emperor of Lorraine and 'luscany”; Louis XV. is called 
the “son” of Louis XIV.; in 1725 “the Infanta was 
rejected as a bride for Louis XIV.,” who had been lying 
in his coffin since 1715. These mistakes, and others like 

* The Memoir of Sir Horace Mann, By J. Giberne Sieveking. London: 
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them, exemplify Mr. Sieveking’s competence in history. 
“The House of Medici had given Grand Dukes to Tuscany 
until 1569,” so writes Mr. Sieveking; but historians tell us 
that Cosmo, the first Grand Duke, only acquired the title in 
that year. Henry Pelham is described as “the Chancellor,” 
meaning Lord Chancellor; but Walpole’s allusion in this 
letter is, of course, to Lord Hurdwicke. No references are 
given to the numerous quotations from Walpole, which again 
looks ominous; and in this letter, when we had verified it, we 
found that where Lord Dover and Mrs. Toynbee print “ to 
clog all matrimony,” Mr. Sieveking prefers to say “dog.” 
Among such errors as these, misprints become trifling; but 
Lady Rochford has been transformed into Rockford, Lord 
Rockingham into Rochingham, and Admiral Haddock into 
Haddoch. “(Euvres Complettes” and “Sancta Inquisitis ” 
do not help to guarantee Mr. Sieveking’s knowledge of Latin 
and French, nor does the phrase “Porte Vecchio,” twice 
printed, promise any more for his acquaintance with Italian 
or with Florence. Such mistakes reflect little credit on those 
concerned in the production of the book, whether author, 
publisher, or printer. 

Mr. Sieveking appears to be an unreasoning devotee of 
the Stuarts and of something that we can only describe as 
Medievalism. While writing ostensibly about Mann, his 
aim has been to throw the figure of Charles Edward into 
high relief. So that his book, instead of being glorified 
as “The Memoir of Sir Horace Mann,” which it is on the 
title-page, would have been issued more sincerely as A 
Memorial to the Young Pretender. With Mr. Sieveking’s 
enthusiasm we have no quarrel. We too can feel the glamour 
and the misfortunes of the Stuarts; but Mr. Sieveking destroys 
his case and theirs by exaggeration and, we must add, by 
bungling. Everything was bad and coarse in the England of 
the eighteenth century, in both Church and State. There are 
no redeeming qualities of any sort. “ Most of those who had 
so splendidly fought for their exiled King [in 1745] had been be- 
headed.” Can Mr. Sieveking have read Walpole’s letters on the 
Jacobite trials and executions; or does he know how few those 
executions were? In another place he talks of “ 100,000,000 ” 
English prisoners being taken by French corsairs between 1793 
and 1814. Again, he says 610,000 slaves were imported into 
Jamaica between 1700 and 1786. According to figures given 
in Parliament in 1750, about 46,000 slaves were distributed 
every year among all the English colonies. Mr. Sieveking’s 
picture is too distorted, chiefly, we think, because his mis- 
understanding of our Revolution and of its principles is so 
complete. And, after all, his hero gains nothing; because it 
is a degenerate and pitiable Charles Edward who emerges 
from his tissue of absurdities. 

We are sorry that those who might hope to know more 
about Mann should be disappointed. Mr. Sieveking has, how. 
ever, left us in his debt by the publication of Mann’s letters 
to Giberne. These letters, like everything else we hear and 
know of Mann, show him to have been one of the most 
kindly, simple, and affectionate of mortals, exceedingly sensible 
in bis advice and tactful in his dealings. As Gray says, he 
was “the best and most obliging person in the world.” We 
will end, as we began, by wishing Mann better posthumous 
good fortune, including a good biographer ; and, if his letters 
exist still in manuscript, we hope they will be published in 
full, as a further supplement to Mrs. Toynbee’s monumental 
editions of the Walpole and Deffand correspondence. 





GOLFING DOGMA.* 
In his latest volume, which he dedicates “to Philip Reginald 
Thornton, my Co-worker in Imperial Politics,” Mr. Vaile 
breathes a spirit of controversy reminiscent of a simpler age. 
Not for him the decorously lucid exegesis of the ordinary golf- 
ing publicist. He draws the sword for dogma and supports his 
dogmas with all the ordnance of rhetoric and scorn. He 
glows with a fanatic zeal. We must believe or burn, and had 
he power to enforce his eloquence with torch and faggot 
we should hesitate to disagree with him. One heretic, Mr. 
Haultain, whose Mystery of Golf contained an ingenious and 
stimulating attempt to apply the principles of physiology and 
psychology to golfing problems, rouses in him a peculiar fury, 
But Mr. Haultain is distinguished only by the violence of the 
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castigation he receives. There is hardly a writer who does not 
come under Mr. Vaile’s impartial lash, and his discoveries are 
hot confined to the region of theory. Until a few years ago, 
it seems, every stroke in this venerable game had been 
made in an are. But antiquity and convention present 
no obstacles to Mr. Vaile. He devised a way of playing a 
stymie the essence of which lies in moving the mashie-head 
in an absolutely straight line. And so accurate is the 
stroke, says its inventor, “that if I found myself badly 
off my game with my putter, I should take my mashie 
and play this stroke.” Happy Mr. Vaile. What heroic 
confidence there is in that optative! We must console our- 
selves with the reflection that the condition is not too remote 
for fulfilment, and that there is still time for the full 
capabilities of the stroke to receive illustration. 

We have not space, even if we had courage, to disagree 
with Mr. Vaile. But it must be said that his book, in spite 
of its violence, contains a great deal of excellent sense. 
Indeed, one cannot help thinking that were it not for his 
impetuosity he would not appear so continually in 
opposition. A comparison of his book with that edited by 
Mr. Hutchinson confirms this view. Mr. Vaile denounces the 
practice of beginning the novice’s instruction with an attempt 
at the “full swing,” and urges that teachers should begin with 
the shorter putt and so proceed gradually to the larger strokes. 
When we turn to the chapter in “The New Book ” by his old 
antagonist, Mr. Croome, we find a recommcidation that the 
novice should begin by practising “a long putt played as stiffly 
as is compatible with freedom.” It is the same with other 
points on which Mr. Vaile is most rhetorical, such, for instance, 
as the conventional preference of the left hand over the right, 
and of the “swing” over the “hit.” On the first point Mr. 
Darwin (whose contribution forms the most important part 
of this composite volume) admits that with the majority of 
modern golfers the right hand is an equal partner, while on 
the second Mr. Croome’s definition of the “swing” is so 
complicated that he is plainly not using the term in the sense 
in which Mr. Vaile interprets it. In point of fact, Mr. Darwin 
hits the mark when he says that the question is one of words, 
and that Mr. Vaile’s truth, if it be a truth, is “an improper 
one, to be zealously guarded from the golfing young person,” 
who must, if he isto acquire the essential rhythm, have firmly 
in bis mind the conception of the swing. Another point, 
which sees Mr. Vaile at his most militant, concerns the dis- 
tribution of weight at the top of the stroke. He maintains 
(and seems to think that he maintains it against the world) 
the ascendency of the left leg. Yet we find Mr. Darwin in 
a cautious passage more than half-agreeing with him. 

Enough has been said to show the different character of 
these two books, both of which pursue their investigations with 
a subtlety and learning more familiar among graver studies. 
Both are illustrated with excellent photographs, and the “ New 
Book ” includes, in addition to its elaborate pages of instruc- 
tion, a summary by Captain C. K. Hutchison—himself the 
most easy and graceful of stylists—of the styles and methods 
of our leading players, as well as chapters by Mrs. Ross 
(Miss May Hezlet) and Mr. J. G. Sherlock on golf from the 
woman’s and from the professional standpoint. Here is a 
mutter for a year of study. Let us fall to and reverence the 
learned. 





FLORENCE.* 
Mr. Lucas does not attempt to be original or profound, but 
instead gives us the impressions of a cultivated mind wander- 
ing at ease among masterpieces, “contented if he may enjoy 
the things that others understand.” Sometimes this attitude 
is a little tantalizing. Often we seem to be brought to the 
point where the obvious delight of the writer in some great 
work of art appears to be prompting him to a deep 
inquiry or illuminating criticism; but suddenly the ground 
is shifted and another statue, picture, or building is 
brought under consideration, to be treated in the same way. 
With Mr. Lucas’s taste we have no fault to find; it is wide, 
and can include many different manifestations of art. He 
himself confesses that the appreciation of Florentine 
sculpture came to him later than his love of pictures, 
but now he has much to say that is of interest about 
that art of which Donatello, Luca della Robbia, and Michel-. 
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angelo are the greatest exponents. Indeed it is impossible 
to appreciate truly either Florentine sculpture or Florentine 
painting alone. Nowhere else in Italy were the two arts so 
closely combined. We may pass weeks in Venice and give 
little thought to bronze or marble. Indeed the only statue of 
commanding excellence there is the incomparable Colleoni 
which was made by the Florentine Verrocchio. In the Tuscan 
town it is different; here the outlook of either artist was the 
same, for each was eternally preoccupied with the expression 
of solid form and movement. Giotto led the way, and after 
him all followed the same path. The Florentine artist never 
despised matter, but made it express the spirit. To the 
sculptors must be joined the architects, for nowhere else were 
the two so intimately connected. Elsewhere buildings may 
be covered with statues, but in no other place are they so much 
part of the same idea. How can we think of Brunelleschi’s 
loggia of the Innocents without Andrea della Robbia’s 
medallions in the spandrils of the arches, to take one instance 
alone? In speaking of the two, uncle and nephew, Luca and 
Andrea, Mr. Lueas says that had they “ been entrusted with the 
creation of the world it would be a paradise.” Indeed, these 
two performed a miracle, for they cariied simple beauty and 
sweetness to the furthest possible limit, and without ever a 
hint of prettiness. Mr. Lucas very truly says that most 
people gofrom church to church, thinking only of pictures and 
statues and forgetting the architects, and he asks what would 
the city be without Brunelleschi? it is this wide out- 
flowing of genius that makes Florence stand alone. Where 
else can we find the coats of arms of the city guilds, the 
decorations of the Foundling Hospital, the tombs of the 
princes, the portraits of notable citizens, the frescoed walls 
of the churches, and the great buildings, public, private, 
or religious, all manifesting the unmistakable signs of pure 
genius? Mr. Lucas has given an outline of many of the 
historical episodes, and especially of those related to the 
Medici, and at the end of the book is to be found a useful 
historical chart. In this the course of events in Florence can 
be compared with the general stream of European history. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Lucas’s book is written with 
charm and humour, and the obvious delight of the author in 
its subject carries the reader along with him. 





THE LASCARIDS OF NICAA* 

Ar this time, when Constantinople is the centre of the world’s 
interest, Miss Gardner’s carefully studied monograph ought to 
be sure of a welcome. It deals with the fifty-seven years after 
the Fourth Crusade, from 1204 to 1261, when the Greek 
Empire, in fact the lineal successor and continuation of the 
old Roman Empire, having been driven from Constantinople 
by the Latins, was biding its time in Asia Minor under the 
leadership of the men who kept it alive and strong until the 
hour struck for its return. Three of these men, at least, were 
of great ability and distinction. We have not forgotten our 
Gibbon, and Miss Gardner will send many of her readers back 
to those inimitable pages, though she observes with truth that 
much material has been rendered accessible since his day. 

“In the long and barren pages of the Byzantine annals, it would 
not be an easy task to equal the two characters of Theodore 
Lascaris and John Ducas Vataces, who replanted and upheld the 
Roman standard at Nicea in Bithynia. . . . In his first efforts the 
fugitive Lascaris commanded only threo cities and two thousand 
soldiers. ... His reign was the season of generous and active 
despair; in every military operation he staked his life and 
crown.” 

The romance of the Lascarids, of whom Theodore was the first 
and greatest, is told with much clear detail by Miss Gardner, 
though indeed all Byzantine history, as she observes, is apt to 
seem remote, confused, and unfamiliar. Many of us would be 
puzzled to trace offhand the connexion between Lascarids 
and Comneni, beginning with the marriage of Theodore 
Lascaris with Anna, daughter of the Emperor Alexius IIL, 
while John III., the husband of Irene Lascaris, of whose wise 
and peaceful administration in Asia Minor Gibbon has much 
to say, in his turn succeeded his father-in-law. The house of 
Palwologus, again, raised to power by the famous Michael, 
who, after the death of Theodore Lascaris II., brought back 
+ the Empire to Constantinople, staining his successes by his 
barbarous treatment of his helpless rival, the young Emperor 
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Jobn, was not that of a mere usurper. - Michael was descended 
from the Comneni by his mother, the elder daughter of 
Alexius III.; his family had therefore an even better claim 
to the throne than that of Lascaris. 

Miss Gardner’s chief theme is the benefit conferred on 
European civilization by the steady adherence of the Lascarids 
to their leading idea, the recovery of Constantinople. By that 
recovery, in spite of the many faults and weaknesses of the 
Byzantine Empire, the spirit and atmosphere of Greek culture 
were saved from extinction in a worid of Latin and barbaric 
feudalism; saved for two centuries, at the close of which, if 
Constantinople was lost, the Renaissance had triumphed in 


Europe. 





THE STORY OF LUCCA* 


Few books have hitherto been written about the town of 
Lucca. Poets, statesmen, actors, novelists have crowded to the 
Bagni di Lucca—who can forget Heine’s passage on it in his 
Reisebilder or the accounts in Montaigne’s letters ?—but of 
Lucea itself little has been said. In spite of Ruskin, who, 
after his first walk round her bastions, exclaimed, “ And I never 
needed lessoning more in the principles of the three great arts,” 
she has always been regarded as one of the minor lights 
amongst Italian cities. Now, thanks to the intelligent and 
energetic research of Mrs. Janet Ross and Miss Nellie 
Erichsen, a complete history—we will not call it a guide-book, 
for itis much more than that—has been given tous. Within the 
limited compass of a short review it is not possible to do justice 
to so full a record as this of all the intricate achievements in 
war, politics, art, and industry of this little republic. Though 
often hard pressed and sometimes absorbed by Florence, Pisa, 
and Pistoja, she usually held her own. To get any hold of the 
tale of Lucca as told by Mrs. Ross in the first five chapters of this 
book, is something like taking one’s seat on a giddy-go-round 
where popes and kings, saints and emperors, imperious ladies 
(and women play a large part in the history of Lucca) and 
mercenary soldiers serve as alternate horses. One tempestuous 
page sueceeds another. Now and again the personality of some 
saint or individual ruler triumphs for a season (the record of 
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| same unity of spirit among the Serviuns, on whom the strain 
has been especially acute in view of the possibility of 
Austrian intervention, and their position as “economic 
prisoners.” He notes also their consideration and courtesy 
for the Turkish prisoners. In conclusion, and in view 
of the cordial feelings with which those two States regard 
Great Britain, he suggests the immediate organization of 
facilities for giving a number of Bulgarian and Servian 
students the opportunity of education in England.——Mr. 
E. N. Bennett, who was invited by the Ottoman authorities 
to assist in the censorship of the press at the front, deals in 
drastic fashion with the grievances of the war correspondents. 
These were, in his view, almost from the first unreasonable 
and in great measure the result of their own incompetence, 
ignorance, and refusal to abide by their pledges. He admits 
that there honourable exceptions, but he charges 
many English journalists with flagrant breach of their 
promises and with abusing the laxity of the Turkish 
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authorities “ in order to establish in some cases a species of 
espionage extremely detrimental to Turkish interests and 
paid for, not by the Bulgarians, but by the funds of the 
European newspapers.” He tells some extraordinary stories 
of the behaviour of the correspondents, which he con- 
trasts with the quixotic courtesy of the Turkish officials 
and and declares that, although the 
journalists were treated by the Bulgarian authorities “ with 
a severity compared with which the lax control of the 
Turks was simply child’s play, no insulting diatribes against 
the Bulgarian authorities were ever dispatched from Sofia.” 
In conclusion he holds that, as a result of the experiences of 
the war, the days of the war correspondent, properly so called, 
are probably numbered. “It has become quite evident that 
no modern army can tolerate in its neighbourhood the presence 
of a crowd of journalists who are at best an abominable 
nuisance, and at worst a real danger.” He ends by asserting 
that in the dark hours of Turkey’s misfortunes, amid the 


officers, foreign 


/ accumulated miseries of war and pestilence, scarcely a single 


the arrival of the Volto Santo, so admirably translated from | 


an old missal by Mrs. Ross, pp. 5-13, is one of the most 


miraculous in mystic history); the plague intervenes or the | , : > ‘ . 
J y); pias | Bennett's charges against his colleagues, which will doubtless 


Penitenti. But then on comes the clash and clang again, till 
final, and perliaps most amazing of her despots, Elise 
Bacciocchi, Napoleon’s sister, has been told, and Lucca is 
amalgamated, with others of the small republics, in a united 
Italy. 

And out of all this human strife and struggle what remains ? 
There remains one of the most exquisite monuments of man's 
mind we know of: a city the colour of a milky opal tightly 
set within its circle of grass-grown ramparts, on which tall 
forest trees are planted. Her domes and campuaniles, her 
pillared facades and her brown-tiled roofs rise with a sort 
of hallowed dignity against the background of hills and 
cultivated plains which stretch for miles around her. Within 
her Duomo and her old basilicas many pieces of delicate 
sculpture and of painting are to be found. Quercia’s Ilaria! 
who has seen her and not loved her? And Civitalis’ beautiful, 
somewhat feminine, shrines and tombs and friezes; the little 
gold dome which serves as shrine to Lucca’s chief possession— 
the Volto Santo; and the wonderful rows of arabesques and 
figures on facades and church doors! All these things are 
described with penetrating sympathy by Miss Erichsen, whose 
taste for art, nature, and man’s history can be wholly trusted, 
and who has studied her city on the spot with a feeling of love 
and reverence. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, M.P., 
records his personal impressions of Bulgarians and Servians 
in Sofia and Belgrade during the war. The notable points in 
this “revelation of nationality ” correspond pretty closely with 
those observed by Mr. Nevinson in the Contemporary—the 
democratic nature of the struggle, the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the absence of all ostentation or exaltation, in a word, the 
simplicity of the Bulgar spirit. Mr. Whitehouse finds the 
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note of sympathy for the stricken nation could be detected in 
the European press. This general attitude he attributes to 
the influence of the press bureaux established in Europe by 
Turkey’s more especial adversaries in the Balkans and else- 
where. We content ourselves with merely summarizing Mr. 
Mr. G. F. Abbott, under the heading 
“ Peace ?” discusses the settlement, and apprehends danger 
from the conflicting claims of Bulgaria und Greece to Salonica. 





| The best way of averting a rupture would be, he thinks, to 
|form the debatable districts, including Chalcidice, into an 


independent State with Salonica as its capital. We may note 
that Mr. Abbott eredits M. Venezelos with the achievement of 
bringing about the Balkan Alliance-———Three articles deal 
with the future of Ireland. Lord Dunraven, pleading for 
settlement by consent, declares that the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians is in undisputed possession of the war chest and 
of all the machinery of the Nationalist Party; and that by 
its hostility to Mr. W. O’Brien’s group it has stamped upon 
the public mind of Great Britain a conviction, however 
erroneous, that under an Irish administration fair play would 
not be accorded to anyone not a member of or patronized by 
a secret Catholic society. As for the Bill in its present shape 
—“involving as it does violent opposition in Ulster, a very 
fragile fabric of finance, and a prolonged struggle between 
the Imperial and local Parliaments, it is a desperate gamble 
—for failure would mean the end of Home Rule for ever.” 
Professor J. H. Morgan, on the hand, occupies 
eighteen pages in praise—with some reserves—of the Biil 
and its draftsmanship, and solemnly rebukes the Unionists for 
their intellectual blindness and moral timidity in refusing to 
join with the Liberals in giving to the settlement the grace of 
a national reconciliation. Lastly, Mr. Maurice Woods deals 
with the industrial aspect of Home Rule, which in his view 
involves the abandonment of the united interests of the 
working classes of Great Britain and Ireland, and a return 
to the embittered commercial relations of the eighteenth 
century. Of the miscellaneous articles we may specially 
notice Professor Tyrrell’s vivacious and suggestive paper on 
Style in English Literature, Mr. Tuker’s article in support 
of the theory that Prisca was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and Mrs. Charlton’s plea for humane interven- 
tion on behalf of the animals of India. 
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Articles on the Balkan war are conspicuous by their absence 
from the new number of the National Review, but some of its 
political bearings are dealt with in the editorial “ Episodes of 
the Month.” Here the policy of the mcJerate official party in 
Vienna is contrasted with the pressure alleged to be exerted 
by the war party, headed by the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
and by the press campaign against Servia. “ Washington” 
speculates on the effects of Anglo-German rivalry or conflict 
on the United States. The gist of the article is to be found 
in one sentence: “ The disintegration of the British Empire 
would be a defeat for America by the erection of a Power 
supreme on land or sea.” America, the writer contends, can 
only remain indifferent to the destruction of the balance of 
power in Enrope at ber own eventual cost. 

“Tf it then neglects to observe that the interests of the nations 
crushed are likewise its own, America will be guilty of political 
blindness which it will later rue. To guard against this danger 
the diplomatic réle of the United States in Europe should be far 
more active than in the past. Properly understood and carried 
out by skilful agents it would be one which instead of being 
resented should entitle it to the gratitude of all lovers of peace, 
since it would be apparent that without selfish designs of its own 
it aimed to preserve the rights of all. It is mistaking the nature 
of diplomacy to think that this would involve America in entangle- 








duced by Mr. Chamberlain in 1900, and which, he contends 
has worked well since. He further charges the Colonial Office 
with disregarding the recommendations of Mr. Belfield, who was 
sent out as a special commissioner in January 1912, and with 
packing the Committee appointed in June last with a view to 
introducing the North Nigerian system. By the Gold Coast 
system prospective European concessionaires have to approach 
the chief and bargain with him, the agreement being ratified 
or not by the Concessions Court, and the payment being 
made in full to the chief. The Gold Coast system is based 
on native ownership and native land tenure, while the Nigerian 
system, according to Sir William Geary, is based on an absolute 
denial of the natives’ property in land, Mr. W. R. Lawson 
records the progress of the Marconi Inquiry under the head 
of “ Post Office Diplomacy,” and Mr. Moreton Frewen con- 
tributes a most entertaining anecdotic sketch of Senator 
Jones of Nevada, a romantic representative of the Far West, 
created by an environment which “has gone with the 
buffaloes and the Pawnees, never to return.” Senator Jones 
was born in England, but left it when five months old, and 
at the age of twenty, when farming on Lake Ontario, helped 
his brothers to build a small ship which, with the aid of a 





ments wherein it had no concern. But it is likewise mistaking its | single sailor, they navigated down the lakes to the open sea 
scope for national utility to accord by an attitude of indifferent | and round the Horn to California in 1849, where he made 


passivity a free field to the forceful ambition of any single State. 
Great Britain, by upholding the European balance of power, has 
contributed toward American development. If misfortune in arms 
await her it would be as politically unwise as it would be 
ungenerous to allow her to suffer unduly. A disastrous defeat 
inflicted by an opponent unwilling to use moderation in his 
victory should invite on the part of America a friendly media- 
tion which in the last extremity might have to be converted into 
more effective measures. Hence the advisability for the United 
States of preserving its strength in such a way as ever to make its 
counsel welcome and its action unnecessary.” 

Mr. E. Bruce Mitford discusses “ The Future of Japan” in 
a spirit of appreciation not untempered by misgiving. On the 
one side he admits the dangers of a forced and unnatural 
reconstruction at the instance of external agencies acting 
through official channels. 

“Tn « gigantic and complex operation of this kind, if the result 
is not to be disaster, the supreme question is that of the motive. 
Are the Japanese exchanging their views and ways of life for the 
views and ways of an alien civilization because those are wrong 
and these are right, or are they guided merely by considerations 
of expediency ? Does the reformation (if such it be) spring from 
sincere repentance or has it a less noble and more material origin ? 
Since national greatness knows no other foundation than that of 
national character, how will the change in the one affect the other ? 
These are the queries which the student of affairs cannot refrain 
from asking when confronted with this unique drama of national 
evolution. Nor can he be blamed if he contemplates the outcome 
with some misgiving.” ‘ 

On the other hand he relies on the unemotional character of 
those who guide Japanese foreign policy, and he is not alarmed 
at the prospect of the rapprochement with China, based as it is 
on mutual advantage, since the two nations are complementary 
to each other. Even if it ends in an offensive and defensive 
alliance it does not necessarily mean a Yellow Peril, since 
“aggressiveness is utterly foreign to the Chinese character 
and prudence is the keynote of the Japanese.” Mr. Mitford 
regards the union or even fusion of the two races as inevitable, 
“but only a keen and unquenchable sense of resentment—the 
memory either of material wrongs inflicted, or of accumulated 
insult endured—can ever arm the Kast against the West or 
precipitate a war of Hemispheres.”——Lord Percy appeals to 
all patriotic men to support Lord Roberts and the National 
Service League, and comments severely on “ strategy from the 
Woolsack” and the effort to sow dissension between the 
League and the “scientific” soldiers. The great question is 
how to instil a correct conception of national defence into the 
British public, and in view of the difficult position in which 
the Opposition are placed Lord Percy arrives at the conclusion 
already expressed in these columns, viz., “It is hard to see 
how any form of National Service can be adopted except 
by a combination of parties for this object.”——Mr. Sebag 
Montefiore upbolds the policy of the Municipal Reformers on 
the London County Council, and vigorously repudiates the 
doctrine that unification in London will spell economy, citing 
the case of Manchester in evidence of the growth of a move- 
ment towards decentralization.——Sir William Geary, formerly 
Attorney-General at Accra, attacks the proposal to introduce 
the North Nigerian land policy throughout the West African 
cvlonies in place of the Gold Coast system, which was intro- 








| a “reasonable fortune.” 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who was bottled up in Sofia during the 
greater part of the war, writes a most interesting paper in the 
Contemporary on “The Causes of Victory and the Spoils.” 
He comments somewhat bitterly on the rapid and incalculable 
change wrought by the success of the Allies on the Powers, 
the public, and the press. On the great mystery of the war— 
whose was the brain that planned the League and united 
Greek and Bulgar and Servian, he throws little light. It is 
commonly believed to have been King Ferdinand; but, as 
Mr. Nevinson observes, he—a Bulgarian neither by race nor 
nation—constitutionally dreaded war and accepted it only 
because the alternative was revolution. 

“The Bulgarians are democrats from top to bottom... . / A 
cobbler’s brother may be a colonel. . . . For kingship as such they 
care nothing at all. Ifthe king does his business, they approve ; 
if not, he can go. Ferdinand was never popular, but his people 
recognized the value of his diplomacy and his wealth. For years 
past they had suspected his excessive love of peace ; and now that 
the instrument of war, so long and carefully preparing, was ready 
at last, they would have packed him off had he failed to use it.” 
Clearly, then, the master-mind was not here; Mr. G. F. 
Abbott, as we have already seen, implies that it was 
M. Venezelos. Mr. Nevinson, with a lively sense of the 
great qualities of the Bulgarians, is fully alive to their 
suspiciousness, their angularity and lack of charm. But 
behind the silence and suspicion “one felt the spirit 
of a stubborn people acting in unison.” They published 
no lists of dead or wounded, submitted to an entire 
stoppage of business for three months, and “neither 
in public nor private did I hear a single lamentation 
or word of complaint.” As for the spoils, Mr. Nevinson 
dismisses M. Pashitch’s “ minimum” demand as preposterous 
and impracticable. Of the solutions of the Servian 
impasse, he inclines to that which would unite Servia 
and Montenegro by a joint occupation of the Sanjak and 
a railway linking Nish across the Sanjak with Podgoritza 
and joining the existing line from Virbazar to <Antivari. 
He is resolute as to an autonomous Albania: “If Moute- 
negrins, Servians, or Greeks attempt to impose their rule on 
Albanians, whether Catholic, Moslem, or Orthodox, God help 
them! for vain will be the help of man.” We may note 
in conclusion that Mr. Nevinson considers that of the Allies 
the Montenegrins alone have failed, partly owing to in- 
sufficient numbers, but also owing to swagger, idleness, lack 
of discipline and drill. M. Boris Lebedeff writes on 
the abolition of the Russian “ Mir” by the law which came 
into operation two and half years ago. He points out how the 
economic motive of assisting the peasants in rendering their 
agriculture more intensive and promoting the agricultural 
interest was gradually eliminated, and the Government 
decided to creute a new class of Conservative and economically 
strong individual proprietors to check the socialistic tendencies 
of the “ Mir.” The new law does not really abolish communal 
ownership in Russia, but grants facilities to those members of 
the “Mir” who prefer personal ownership to communal land- 
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holding. The process involves four stages, and up to January 
Ist, 1911, only 8 per cent. of all the communal householders 
in European Russia had applied to the Land Commissioners 
for the necessary redistribution of land, while only 26 per 
cent. actually received their lands in one block. The law, in 
fine, has only contributed to the destruction of the commune 
wheve communal ownership was already in decay: in Central 
and Northern Russia its influence is comparatively insignificant, 
and the antipathy of the peasants to the measure is on the 
jncrease——Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., writing on ‘The 
Government of a Great City,” finds a solution of the chaos of 
local government in London by the reorganization of the L.C.C. 
asa true central authority with greater powers, to be called the 
City Council, and absorbing the Mayor and Corporation. 
Lady Frederick Cavendish pleads on behalf of Armenia’s 
claim to redress in the general settlement of the war. The 
three points on which she insists as essential are an increase 
in the number of foreign consuls, the substitution of military 
for commercial consuls, and the appointment of a Christian 
governor over the six Armenian vilayets——Mr. Theodore 
Taylor, M.P., urges on the Government the need of stopping 
further opium planting: “Let us stop the production and 
stop the hateful compulsion upon a regenerate China struggling 
to be free”; and Lady Bunting, after surveying the results of 
the White Slave Traffic crusade, indicates the lines on which 
the campaign must still be carried on. Canon Lyttelton in 
“ Meditation and Health ” deals sympathetically with a school 
of New Mystics who practise the way of silence as a means of 
regeneration. A less sympathetic view of the school is taken 
by a writer in the Daily News and Leader of Wednesday and 
Thursday. Dr. Dudley Buxton, himself a distinguished 
anaesthetist, writes a short but most interesting paper on 
“Sleep and her Twin Sister Death,” in which he recalls the 
dramatic situations in which the discovery of anaesthesia 
abounds. He notes that while dread of artificially induced 
sleep is strong in many persons, it is overpowering among 
savages, but generally absent in those whose religion incul- 
cates fatalism. “There are many who welcome the sleep, and 
not a few who crave for the subliminal revelations of their 
dreams,” for the psychology of the anaesthetic dream is 
peculiar. But from the point of view of the operator 
anaesthesia should be sleep. In conclusion, Dr. Buxton 
regards it as a menace of grave danger to the public that 
so far no Act has been passed forbidding the employment of 
anaesthetics and analgesics by persons who profess no medical 
qualifications. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Ellis Barker argues that the selection 
of London as the place of the Peace Conference is a sign of the 
very great position England now holds in Europe owing to the 
balance of power. We from our position are able to pre- 
serve the peace, to the advantage not only of ourselves, but of 
the world. Our direct interest in the affairs of the Balkans 
is comparatively slight, but upon the settlement depends the 
balance of power, and so indirectly we are deeply interested. 
Germans have made no secret that an alliance between them 
und Turkey was the most hopeful way of attacking us by 
means of Egypt. Now all this is changed. But, as Mr. 
Barker contends, the destruction of Germany would be 
a disaster to us, as an unrestrained France and Russia, if 
unfriendly, would threaten us as much as a dominant Germany. 
Our interest is everywhere in favour of a distribution of power 
and the maintenance of peace. The most pressing danger 
now appears to be the feeling of the Austrians that power is 
slipping away from them owing to the rise of Slav feeling in 
their empire stimulated by outside racial triumphs. Will 
Austria stake all on a desperate throw now? Supposing she 
is tempted to do so, the fact of England being prepared to 
take sides may make her pause In fine, he maintains that 
we are now in a strong position for the preservation of 
European peace. Mr. Roy Trevor writes of Montenegro. 
[t is impossible not to feel warmly for a people with such a 
history. For five hundred years the Turks have used all the 
arts of war and diplomacy to subdue this little country no 
bigger than Wales. When the tide of Turkish conquest was 
stayed at the walls of Vienna, the Sultan’s armies had time 
and opportunity to turn undivided attention to these moun- 
taineers. But in spite of everything they never succeeded. 
So determined were the Turks to get possession of the B lack 
Mountain that when it vroved unconquerable they offered 
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flattering terms and subsidies of money if only the suzerainty 
of the Turk would be accepted. The Treaty of Berlin gave 
the first European recognition of the independence of Monte- 
negro, and for the first time were its frontiers marked 
out. The country has been fortunate in its present ruler, 
who has managed its slender resources with great ability, 
and has instituted a pure administration of justice. We 
are told that sometimes Turks cross the frontier to 
have their differences settled by a Montenegrin judge 
because they know he will deal fairly, and not after 
the way of their own corrupt courts. But Montenegro 
will now have to advance in civilization, especially in the 
treatment of women. These at present do all the work, a 
custom no doubt arising from the fact that in the past the 
men were constantly fighting with the Turks. But the outlook 
is hopeful, for Mr. Trevor tells us that in many ways respect 
is paid to women—for instance, even in cases of vendetta a 
man is always safe iu presence of his wife—and there is also 
a very high standard of morality. The arts of peace have 
from the nature of things had little chance of development, but 
it is an interesting fact that there was a fully equipped printing 
press in Montenegro twenty years after Caxton had established 
himself in London. Mr. Sidney Low pleads for more study 
of Imperial history in our Universities. He says: “I venture 
to suggest that in all University examinations in history the 
rise, growth, and constitution of the British Empire should not 
be an optional but « compulsory subject, and that no candidate 
should be able to obtain distinction unless he has shown an 
adequate acquaintance with it, not only in its main outlines, 
but in some of its details.” Mr. Low desires that in addition 
to general teaching at the Universities there should be 
established a central school of Imperial learning situated in 
London.——Sir Hubert von Herkomer has, he tells us, recently 
discovered the art of sketching from nature, and hastens to 
explain its practice. As apparently part of the apparatus of 
the sketcher is a motor car, from the windows of which the 
work is to be done, the method seems more suitable to 
successful Academicians than to students. There is, however, 
a hint that a piece of cardboard painted black may act as a 
substitute for the framing of the view by the window of the 
car. This simple device would not be as efficacious for 
reaching a sketching ground, or for protecting the artist from 
damp feet, against which he is especially warned, as the 
Academic closed motor car. 


Blackwood starts the new year with the first three chapters 
of a story by Mr. Ian Hay, in which the antics of schoolboys 
and undergraduates are amusingly told. “The Wrongs of 
Ulster” forms the subject of an article which, if somewhat 
partisan in feeling, enforces the conclusion that the Union is 
Ireland’s only hope, the government that divides it least. 
Mr. Page’s paper on “ Ireland and the Empire ” is interest- 
ing for the anthology given of quotations from disloyal 
speeches by Nationalist leaders. None of these makes any 
concealment as to the true end of the agitation—the inde- 
pendence of the Irish nation. Mr. Redmond expressed this 
crudely when in 1910 he said, “ All these great concessions are 
valueless, or, at any rate, such value as they possess is to be 
found in the fact that they strengthen the arm of the Irish 
people and push on to the goal of National Independence.” 
National independence, as Mr. Page points out, Ireland 
has never had; she has been torn by faction from the 
earliest times, long before England had any responsibility 
for the maintenance of order. “Lights,” by ‘“ Marcos,” 
is a description of the work of guarding a naval harbour 
by means of searchlights. We are shown what the con- 
ditions are like during manewuvres, and from these some 
faint estimate can be formed of the strain, anxiety, and danger 
which will be the lot of those whose duty it will be to work 
the lights in time of war. The necessities of the case 
cause the lights to be distributed along the shore and liable to 
attack by landing parties. Emplacements being small, those 
working the machinery and the lights within them have to 
trust to themselves to repel attack. It will be a case of 
junior officers bearing that responsibility in isolated positions 
which they are ever ready to assume. Mr. T. F. Farman 
writes of the progress of military flying in France, and also 
discusses the results attained by the Allies in the Balkans. 
Apparently a good deal of information was collected, in some 




















cases by aeroplanes piloted by foreigners, presumably French. 
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There was no opposition, fortunately for those who flew, so 
much so that “a French professional aviator, who during the 
last three years has spent many hours in the air every week, 
declared that the want of experience of almost all the military 
pilots attached to the belligerent armies in the Balkans would 
leave them an easy prey to a really skilful aviator. ‘ Without 
being armed, I could with my machine have disposed of half 
a dozen of them in no time by blowing them down,’ was his 
concluding remark.” 

In the United Service Magazine Mr. Percival Hislam 
criticizes the Government’s Imperial naval policy, and 
especially their treatment of the contributions of the 
Dominions to the Navy as “additional to our require- 
ments.” If this is really the case, he maintains, the 
Admiralty have been guilty of overbuilding, but if not, 
their declarations that they have maintained “the minimum 
consistent with full security” will bave been disproved. 
This latter view is the one taken by Mr. Hislam, who holds 
that the Dominion ships should frankly be included in 
all computations of our naval strength, and that there should 
be no talk of their enabling us to increase our Pacific 
squadron. ‘ Would it not have been more honest,” he asks, 
“if the Admiralty had told Mr. Borden that we need as 
many more ships in home waters as we can possibly get, 
that the naval ascendancy of the Empire can be decided 
only between Brest and Bergen, and that one colonially 
contributed ship at Malta would be worth a dozen at 
Hong Kong?” Captain Hamilton Currey discusses the 
improvements that have been made of late in the French 
navy under M. Delcassé’s régime and the command of Admiral 
Boué de Lapeyrére. He particularly applauds the concentra- 
tion of the French naval strength in the Mediterranean, and 
mentions “a notable speeding-up of battleship construction, 
and an equally notable diminution in the malign activities 
of the ‘Syndicat Rouge,’” or dockyard trade union. A 
detailed examination of “The Balkan War of 1912” is opened 
by Captain H. T. Russell, who is, however, necessarily limited 
in his remarks by the absence of certain knowledge as to 
many of the most important factors in the campaign. 
Among many other interesting articles we may mention a 
discussion of “‘ Peace Soldiering and the Line Officer,” by 
“ Studiosus,” and a historical sketch of “The Dawn of Modern 
Tactics,” by Major G. W. Redway. 














FICTION. 


UNDER THE YOKE.* 
M. Vazorr’s remarkable novel, recently issued in a new and 
revised edition, demands special attention not only as a 
representative specimen of the work of Bulgaria’s fore- 
most author and poet, but also as a vivid picture, based on 
the writer’s own experiences, of the early stages of the story 
of Bulgarian emancipation. To the vast majority of British 
readers Bulgaria has hitherto stood simply as a factor in the 
Balkan problem. The leading figures in her recent history— 
Prince Alexander, Karaveloff, Panitza, Stamboloff, and King 
Ferdinand—are associated in their minds with politics and 
action. The prevalent view of the Bulgarians en masse, a 
view confirmed by the observations of correspondents during 
the last few months, is that of a hardy, dour, and singularly 
reticent people, for the most part devoted to agriculture, and 
in whom the emotional traits of the Slav are conspicuously 
absent. Inasmuch, however, as the Bulgars represent a 
Slavicized Turanian stock, this deviation from Slav charac- 
teristics is not to be wondered at, nor has their internal 
history in the last half-century conduced to the cultivation of 
art or letters. That this deficiency is likely to be remedied 
and that we may before long have to revise our estimate of the 
mental equipment of the Bulgarians, is clearly shown by the 
fine quality of M. Vazoff’s work. For it is not merely notice- 
able for its patriotic fervour or its faithful delineation of 
local customs. The style, so far as one can judge from the 
admirable translation now before us—the name of the trans- 
lator is unaccountably missing from the title-page—is more 
than efficient: it has a nervous foree and a picturesqueness 
which remind us of Maurus Jokai. He recalls Jokai, again, 
by his introduction of strange, grotesque, eccentric figures, 





* Under the Yoke: a Romance of Bulgarian Liberty. By Ivan Vazoff. With 
an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, C.B. Ne 
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such as the idiot Mouncho or Ivan Kill-the-Bear; by his 
flashes of sardonic humour ; by a sort of primitive melodrama 
at once extravagant yet impressive. And along with these 
natural resources he shows unmistakable evidences of wide 
reading and familiarity with European literature. 

The period which M. Vazoff has chosen for illustration is 
that of the darkness before the dawn of Bulgarian inde. 
pendence—the period which culminated in the abortive 
risings of 1876 and the wholesale massacres of Obristians in 
the provinces of Philippopolis and Tirnova. M. Vazoff, as we 
learn from the sketch of his career given in Mr. Gosse’s intro- 
duction, was born and spent his youth at Sopot, in Eastern 
Roumelia, but lived and studied in Roumania from 1870 to 
1872, when he returned to Bulgaria. In 1876 he fled for his 
life to Bucharest, where he joined the Bulgarian Revolutionary 
Committee, returning in 1878 to find his native village 
destroyed and his father murdered by the Bashi-bazouks. Thus 
it will be seen that M. Vazoff was not only a grown man 
during the period he describes in his novel, but that he took 
an active part in this early movement of liberation and 
suffered acutely from its failure. Yet while his hostility to 
the rule of the Turk is uncompromising and unquenchable, 
one cannot but admire the honesty with which he sets forth 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of his fellow-countrymen. 
In some the habit of servitude had engendered a self- 
protecting attitude which led them to make common 
cause with the oppressor; the mass of the peasants 
were terrorized into acquiescence, and fought shy of the few 
enthusiasts who sought to spread the seeds of revolt. Their 
childish ignorance and timidity are unsparingly brought out 
in these pages. One recognizes almost from the first that the 
rising was foredoomed to disaster. M. Vazoff’s honesty is 
also shown in his frank admission that, oppressed and mal- 
treated as they were, the Bulgarian peasants went on with 
the ordinary business of life, even with merrymaking and 
festivities. Yet against this unromantic background figures 
of a truly romantic type detach themselves in bold relief : 
Ognianoff, the hero, a young Bulgarian who had been banished 
to Diarbekr and, breaking prison, had made his way back to 
carry on the propaganda of revolt in Eastern Roumelia; 
Kandoff, the doctrinaire Socialist, Ognianoff’s rival for the 
affections of Rada, the young schoolmistress; Sokoloff, the 
reckless young doctor. There is a wonderful picture of the 
spy Samanoff, a man who, “though tall and powerfuily built, 
stooped considerably, as though under the weight of public 
execration,” and one of the most striking surprises in the book 
is connected with his discovery of an incriminating document 
which he returns to the revolutionary committee with a letter 
of warning ending “Good luck to you!” and signed “ The 
Bulgarian traitor and spy, Petraki Samanoff.” The author's 
comment is worth quoting. Samanoff, he observes, had never 
been guilty of political treachery. 

“He had undertaken the spy’s calling with the sole aim of 

getting money from the Turks as well as the Bulgarians. In order 
to levy blackmail upon the latter he had used countless threats, 
but he never went further than that. Self-respect he had none, 
but conscience was still alive within him. Clearly he had not been 
intended by nature for a spy, but circumstances had remorselessly 
driven him into that tortuous path.” 
This is only one of the many unexpected touches which lend 
vitality to the narrative, in which, as in real life, tragedy 
jostles comedy. The hero and his fellow-insurgents so often 
escape from imminent peril that one begins to hope they may 
win through, but the force of untoward circumstance is too 
strong, and the story marches on its inevitable course to the 
final disaster. Yet, though these obscure Bulgarian “apostles” 
paid for their temerity with their lives, the spirit that animated 
them lived on, immortalized in the pages of a surviving con- 
temporary, to enkindle the valour and fortify the resolve of 
their descendants. 





The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol. By W. J. Locke. 
(J. Lane. 63.)—Mr. Locke makes merry with his “child of the 
South,” and throws in some tender, almost too tender, pathos. 
Aristide is a medley of inflammable versatility, reckless unselfish- 
ness, and guileless impetuosity or cheerful roguery. Taken alone 
each story is a light and amusing or pathetic incident attached to 
this kaleidoscopic character and admirably suited for a magazine. 
Though there is no printed indication, it is evident, and the 
illustrations give confirmation, that the hero is a creation intended 
for a series of magazine stories. Thus while for continuous 
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perusal these chapters cannot equal the attractions of The Beloved 
Vagabond, they form a characteristic collection of examples of 
exuberant spirits and luscious sentiment set in attractive scenes, 
two in England, the others in Provence and Paris. 

Our Alty. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). (John 
Long. 6s.)—Mrs. Francis Blundell always writes delightfully of 
country life, and, though her scene is usually laid in the West 
Country, she imparts the same idyllic charm to this story of rural 
Lancashire. Alty, her heroine, is a delightful creation, and quite 
one of the most favourable examples of modern feminism which 
has appeared in the pages of contemporary fiction. “Mester 
Fasackerly ” also, the farmer, will enrich the circle of acquaint- 
ance of the reader, but he is not quite so original a figure as 
Alty herself. The book is charmingly written, and is as refreshing 
to those wearied with modern Society novels as a breath of 
country air would be at a hot London party. 

ReapaBLts Novets.—The White Knights. By T. G. Wakeling. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—A story of Egypt which would have been 
more credible had the date been put back about half a century. 
——The Man with the Black Feather. By Gaston Leroux. Trans- 
lated by Edgar Jepson. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—The story 
of a man who has glimpses of his former life, greatly to the 
embarrassment of himself and his friends. The translation is 
excellent. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review m other forms.) 


A Journey to Ohio in 1810, as recorded in the Journal of Margaret 
van Horn Dwight. Edited with an Introduction by Max Farrand. 
(Yale University Press. 5s. 6d. net.)—Margaret Dwight was 
twenty years old when, in 1810, she was obliged to make the 
long journey from New Haven, where she had been living, to 
Warren, Ohio. Her diary is a work of extraordinary charm and 
interest, for she possessed a most vivacious mind, was both 
observant and imaginative, and had moreover a quite consider- 
able literary gift. The frightful discomforts of a journey across 
America at the beginning of last century are vividly presented, 
with a touch of cynical humour that prevents the story from 
becoming monotonous. She describes, moreover, in the most 
amusing way the peculiarities of her companions on the journey 
and of the various strangers that they met in the course of it. 
We may quote a characteristic passage describing a “ most rating 
ranting fellow ” called Smith :— 

“T never was more diverted than to hear him (he is certainly 
— prayer and a sermon and forty other things in 
a breath) talk about the Dutchmen in Pennsylvania. . . . He began 
by stating his religious tenets, and at length, after everybody 
and thing was created, he says the under gods (of whom he sup- 
poses there were a great number) took some of the skum and 
stir’d it up, and those fellows came out... . I believe he has been 
studying all his life for hard words and. pompous speeches, and 
rattled them off at a strange rate. His language is very ungram- 
matical—but the Jacksons are all in raptures with him. They 
cannot understand his language (nor indeed could anyone else) 
and therefore concluded he must be very learned, Their observa 
tions are almost as diverting as his conversation. I could make 
them believe in ten minutes that I was a girl of great larnin—if I 
were to say over Kermogenious—Heterogenious and a few such 
words without any connection—no matter if I do but bring them 
in somehow,” 

Mr. Farrand is to be congratulated on bringing to light this 
charming work. 





Bacon’s Large-Scale Atlas of London and Suburbs, New enlarged 
and improved edition. Edited by William Stanford. (G. W. 
Bacon, 127 Strand. 25s.)—All Londoners will enjoy the series of 
maps contained in this portfolio. It includes not only a series 
of sectional maps of London on a scale of four inches to the 
mile, but maps of the home counties, and an interesting set of 
maps showing the areas into which London is divided for different 
administrative purposes. It is thus easy to compare, for instance, 
the County Court areas with the divisions of the Borough Council 
constituencies. 





Boors orp Rersrence.—The Post Ofice London Directory for 
1913. With County Suburbs. (Kelly’s Directories. 403.)—We 
are all reminded by a few minutes’ study of the Post Office 
Directory how absurdly narrow is the ordinary conception which 
the word “London” calls up in our minds. No imagination 
indeed could possibly comprehend the London of the directory. 
Perhaps the “Trades” section is the one which gives the most 
astonishing idea of the hugeness of the town’s dimensions. Not 
only are all the great industries represented, but every conceiv- 





able form of specialization. They make a wonderful list—from 
the “ Absorbent Cotton Wool Manufacturers ” to the “ Zincographic 
Printers.” It is perhaps not so surprising that the “ Boot and 
Shoe Makers” fill over thirty-one columns of very small print, 
but who was aware that London contained three “Genealozical 
Searchers,” two “ Mouse-Trap Makers,” and two “ Diethylbarbituric 
Acid Makers”? An excellent map is now a regular feature of the 
directory. The Peace Year Book, 1913 (National Peace Council, 
167 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 1s.), contains details of the 
war strength of the various nations, information as to the different 
peace organizations, and special articles by such well-known 
men as Lord Avebury, Professor Browne, Mr. Snowden, and 
Mr. Norman Angell——A new addition to the long list of bio- 
graphical year-books has reached us, namely, Business Men at 
Home and Abroad, 1912-1913. (16 St. Paul’s Chambers, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 15s, net.)—There certainly seems likely to be a demand 
for such a book, which contains short biographies of the directors 
and managers of important business firms. There have recently 
been published the fifth volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, edited by James Hastings, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, 
28s. net), and the third volume of A Cyclopaedia of Education, 
edited by Paul Monroe, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co., 21s. net.) 
We have also received a copy of the fifteenth edition of Hoblya's 
Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine and the Colateral Sciences, 
revised by John A. P. Price, M.D. (G. Bell and Sons, 10s. 6d.), 
the Royal Blue Book, January 1913 (Kelly's Directories, 5s. net), 
and Vinton’s Almanac and Diary (Vinton and 
Co., 1s.). 











Agricultural 


New Epirions.—The Life of Sir Isaac Pitman (Inventor of 
Phonography). By Alfred Baker, (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
2s. 6d. net.)—Pitman was born in 1813, and a cheaper edition of 
his life has been issued to commemorate the centenary. The 
Future of Bngland. By the Hon. George Peel. (Macmillan and Co. 
1s. net.)—We are glad to see this popular edition of Mr. Peel's 
excellent series of essays. Undine: a Tale by F. de la Motte 
Fouqué, Translated from the German by Edmund Gosse, C.B., 
with a frontispiece by W. E. F. Britten. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
2s. 6d. net.)—The original edition of this translation appeared in 
1896. The book contains by way of preface a critical study of 
La Motte Fouqué by Mr. Gosse. 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—— 


Banking Almanac and Banking Directory, 1913, demy 8vo (Waterlow) net 15/0 
Barratt (T. J.), Annals of Hampstead, 3 vols., 4to (Black) net 105)- 
Births, Ma es, Deaths. A cord. With Texts and Verses for ove ry 
Day of the Year, oblong 8vo (Arrowsmith) net 2/6 
ees (P. B.), Practical Handbook of Pump ‘Constr uction, New Edition, 
.... (Spon) net 
“A Treatise on Mine Surveying. “Revised Edition, 
(C, Griffin) net 
Burke (Sir Bernard), ‘Peerage and Baronetage, 1913, imp. 8vo...(Harrison) 
Chope (R. H,), Junior Arithmetic. Revised Exlition, cr 8vo.... (Clive) 
Chope (R. H.), Junior Arithmetic with Auswerse. Revised Bdition (Clive) 
Church Directory and Almanack, 1913, cr 8vo: paper, 2s, 6d, net; cloth, 
Nisbet) net 
-»-(Phillips) net 
Vol, xxxiv. Sept.-. 
... (Office) net 
(Cook) net 


vo. 38 
aan (Bennett i. e 


cr 8vo.. 60 


42/0 
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Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1913 ..................... 
Connoisseur (The), An Illus. Magazine for Collectors. 

Dec., 1912, imp. 8vo.. 
Cook's Traveller's Handbook for Algeria and Tunisia, 12mo . 
Cooper (Marjorie), Aileen: a Tale of Deeds and Misdeeds ......( Lynwood) 
Cross (Victoria), The Night of Temptation, cr 8vo AT. W. Laurie) 
Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912, or 8vo . ; -_ (Poetry Bookshop) net 
Hardy (Thomas), A Laodicean, Wessex Edition, &vo.. (Macmillan) net 
Heawood (E.), History of Geographical Discovery, ke. 

(Cambridge University Press) reduced to net 

Kimmins (G. T.), The Guild of Play Book for Little Children, Dances 

arranged by M. H. Woolnoth ; music by RB. Chanter. Part iv. (Curwen) 5/0 
King (Eachel), The Common Problem, er 8vo . ... (Lynwood) 6 
Laird (John), Notes on the Treatment of Tuberculosis (Preventive and 

Curative), 12mo a . (Wright) net 26 
Laws which Govern the Course and Destinies ‘of Heligions. A course of 


8/6 
6/0 
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5/0 
5/6 
ye 
5/0 


6% 
oe 
6/0 
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7/6 
14/6 


2/6 
ae 


), My System for Children, 


Lectures, 8vo.. ear-Book Press) net 7/6 
List of 41” Clubs in all Parts of the World for ins. By B. C. Austen- 
Leigh, A., eblong 12mo.. .(Spottiswoode) 
Literary Year-Book, 1913. Edited by Basil Stewart, cr 8¥0 (J. Ouseley) net 
Milum (J. P.), Revolutionary Christianity. New Edition...... (8. Low) net 
— ¥, P.), My System: Fifteen Minutes’ Work a Day for Health's 
wae Learners’ Edition, 8vo ...... (Ewart, Seymour) net 
Muller a Special Learners’ Edition, 8vo 
(Ewart, Seymour) net 
Muller (J. P.), My System for Ladies. Special Learners’ Edition, tv 
(Ewart, Seymour) net 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by Sir James 
A. H, Murray. Vol. x., Part 1.... (Clarendoa Press) net 
Noorden (Prof. Dr. Cari von), New Aspects “of Diabetes Pathology and 
Treatment, cr #vo tis .... (Wright) net 
Oliver and Boyd’ s Edinburz zh ‘Aimanae, Si celerisatin --4Oliver & Boyd) net 
Pearson's Magazine, vol. xxxiv., roy |e giibieatuayses » (Pearson) net 
Post Office London Directory, 1913, roy 8vo..... veeeee( Kelly) 
Post Office London Directory County uburbs, ‘1913, roy 8v0 .........(Kelly) 
Post Office Loadou Directory with County Suburbs, 1913, roy 8vo...(Kelly) 
Royal Blue Book: Court a od Fastinmentony Guide, Jan., 1913...(Kelly) not 
Buff's Guide to the Turf, winter edition, 1912, half- bound, or 8vo ...( Moe) 
Watts (J. H.), The Law Relating to National Insurance (Stevens & Son) 
Webster's Forester's Pocket Diary, for the use of Foresters, Estate 
Agents, Nurserymen, &c. ....(Bider) net 
Who's Who In Science International, 1913. Edited by H. H. Stephenson, 
8v0 (Churebill) net 
Wilde (Qsear), A ‘Btudy of the Man and his Work. es R. Thurston 
Hopkins. Cryo ..... Ggescot) net 
Wilson (Sir BR. K.), Angio- ‘Muhammadan Law, roy 8vo hacker) net 


Bio 


26 
sto 
Young (Robert L. D.), Analytical Concordance to the ‘phic. Revised 

Edition. Imp. 8vo, cloth 12/6 net; — or., rede —e 16/5 net ; $-mor. 

red edges, with illustrations ..........00-+ - ..(Simpkin) net 20 
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LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Mustrated Catalogue Post Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAI*tlOoORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Erock ftreet, Crocvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Faris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATOHES ane CLOCKS 

PO Three Gran zes an , Franco- 
i wefan —_ tuah Fiee tox Watehee Cle oe nd Ch 

a Bri i lor Watches, Clocks, an ro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

stronomical tors, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
_o Ft hh ci. Clock, Big Ben, 
akers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
‘TRADE-MARE, 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000. 


“FOR SALE. 

















Re ARNO MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 

OTOR CYCLE MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 
FOR SALE, The Cycle has obtained a thoroughly popular reputation, 
and the Company carries a full order book, Approximate purchase price, 
including goodwill, £2,000. Affords great opportunity of getti into a 
remunerative trade with unique possibilities. Premises on rental of £100 

are modern and spacious. 
Further particulars and Schedules of Stock and Plant may be inspected at 
Office of Receiver and Liquidator, THEODORE D. NEAL, 110 Edmund Street, 

Birmingham, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 








ALIFORNIA.—The PROPRIETOR (an Englishman) of 
extensive vineyards, which have recently been acquired at a cost of Forty 
Thousand Pounds, is prepared to give instruction in Fruit Farming (oranges, 
grapes, figs, &c.) to a limited number of gentlemen, Splendid opportunity for 
small capitalists. Inclusive Premium, 100 guineas. ferences.—For further 
information apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., Educational 
Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., referring to the advertisement of 
** California,”’ 





J March, after 3} years’ most successful farming experience there, would 
advise or take charge of another going out and a starting or employment, 
Good connections: highest references. Address Box No, 596, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


EQUIRED, BY GENTLEMAN, resident in London, 

having part time unoccupied, post as PRIVATE SECRETARY or 

other confidential employment. Good knowledge of accounts and figures,— 
Address: ‘‘ Civis,” c/o Gould's, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


.OUTH AMERICA (Buenos Aires), Required experienced 
kK LADY teacher for the Berlitz School of Languages, to teach English 
only. April 1918. University degree not essential. Salary £72 per annum 
first and second year, £100 third year. Resident. Passige paid. 3 years’ con- 
tract. Directors: B, Janke and Mrs. Graham Jiinke. Apply immediately to 
Mrs. TODD, Stowford, Brighton Road, Purley. Surrey. 


OUTH AMERICA (Buenos Airve;.— Required, experienced 
h GENTLEMAN TEACHER for the Berlits School of Languages, to teach 
English only. April, 1913. University dogree not essential. Salary £100 per 
annum first and second year, £125 third year. Resident. Passage advanced, 
3 years’ contract. Directors: B. Jinke and Mrs, Graham Jinke.—Apply 
immediately to Mrs. TODD, Stowford, Brighton Road, Purley, Surrey. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London), 
YORE PLACE, BAKER STEELE’, W. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a RESIDENT TUTOR who 
shall take up her duties inthe first week of April 1913. The Resident Tutor 
will be required to assist the Principal in the supervision of the resident 
students, and to give alimited number of courses of lectures in each session 
in addition to certain other duties. The salary offered is £200 rising to £250 
with residence. 

Candidates should hold an Honours degree or its equivalent. 

Academic standing and University experience will be taken into considera- 




















tion. 
‘Twelve typed or printed copies of spumestion, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than February lst to the under- 


signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ETHEL 'l. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


Cr. Peostuxritr WANTED. 





A young man, 30 years of age, who is at prosent earning £600 a year (solely 
as a result of his own efforts), desires to obtain a position in which an 
intelligent and tant study of his employer's interests will secure an 
assured future. He has had thirteen years’ English, Colonial and American 
commercial experience of a varied ch ter, and p energy, initiative, 
executive ability and an unlimited capacity for work, He is prepared to make 
any reasonable sacrifice in the matter of salary for an opening with really good 
prospects. Box 595, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 











(JHESHIRE couNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SALE. 


The GOVERNORS of the above School invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS, duties to commence about Easter next, Salary £250 per 
annum plus a Capitation Fee of £1 for every pupil after the first 75; Minimum 
Salary (guaranteed) £275. Non-residential. A University degree in the 
United Kingdom, or its equivaleut, essential. 

Present number of pupils about 150. 

Applications must be made on special forms which will be forwarded by the 
un igned on receipt of a stam addre: foolscap envelope. Latest date 
for receiving applications, 22nd January 1913. 

W. EGERTON SMITH, F.C.A., 
46 Brown Street, Clerk to the Governors, 
Manchester. 


M24!2STONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors are prepared to receive applications for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, which will be vacant at Easter. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board 
of Education, and experienced in the work of a pessntieer School, 

Initial Salary of with residence free of rates and taxes, and with a 
capitation fee of £1 for every boy in the School over 100, Present number of 
—_— 94. Accommodation for 150 and for a limited number of Boarders. 

orms of application (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope) 
will be forwarded, and they must be returned not later than February Ist next, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to the under- 
signed, Clerk to the Governors. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will 
be held to be a disqualification for appointment. 

6 Mill Street, Maidstone, FRANCIS E. HUGHES, 

December 19th, 1912, Clerk to the Governors. 











CG OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNCIL PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required to commence duty after 
Easter next, Candidates must be prepared to teach Latin and History up to 
Intermediate Arts or Higher standard. Salary in accordance with the 
scale of the Committee (£140 per annum being the maximum), a copy of 
which, together with a Form of Application, may be obtained from the 





undersigned, 
Education Office, Tear JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, 
Council House, Birmingham, Secretary of Education. 
20th December, 1912, 





ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS.—Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT to the Ancoats 
and Hulme branches of the Manchester Schools for Mothers. Salary £120. 
Applications, — my and qualifications, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, should be sent to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. V. ECKHARD, 
Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester, before Saturday, January 11th. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 27 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

















LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University 7 for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London ‘Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarshi} s of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘lbere isa Loan Fun 








NT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal— Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambri ining College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kiudergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 fi a gear; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.ayear, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders ure received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 0 gs. a year. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recugnized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secon ‘Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre’ tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to tho PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


rNNHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence, 
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FORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


B ED 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 
Head of the Department; MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 


The COURSE, to which Students are admitted in January and October, 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
ted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., should be sent to the 
HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


BEPrO RD COLLEGE 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
COURSE OF SUIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary nel Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: |.. 8 MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: 1!i{& LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: Sik HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teaxe), apply to the 
fecretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(juuRCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grainger Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestis Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCans 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 








EYBRIDGE LADIES SCHOOL, SURREY, con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 

of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in 
asound body, Preparations for examinations if desired. French and German 
aspeciality. Large Grounds. High and healthy position. 





INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
THE eee Y TERM will begin on Thursday, January 16th, 


.45 p.m. 2nd Saloon from Waterloo. 
For prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 








MRURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A thoroughly 

good education offered. Church teaching. Special training for girls 
wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparations for Scholarships at the 
Universities, and for Certificates of the National Froebel Union. A limited 
number of Bursaries and Studentships available. Boarders received. Terms 








moderate. Excellent climate for delicate, or Anglo-Indian children, Full 
particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 


CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
py CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 

Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils 2. for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
sequised, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 











| IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. Private Resi- 
dential Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Scholarship, available for 
three years, on application to Principals. Xmas holidays, Dec. 19 to Jan. 21, 
1913, Spring term Jan, 21 to April 2. Easter, April 2 to April 30, 





WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Chairman: The RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT COBHAM. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET C. SPURLING, B.A., Lond., assisted bye 
Teaching Staff of about Twenty highly-qualified Mistresses, 

This School is recognized as efficient by the Board of Education. Scholar- 
ships: There are Five Scholarships tenable in the School and One tenable at 
St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Boarding-Houses: There are two excellent Board- 
ing-Houses sanctioned by the School Council. The School is equipped with a 
large Studio, a good Reference Library, Museum, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, 
The School Grounds include good Tennis Courts and a large Playing Field. 

For Copies of Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Mistress or the Secretary. 
( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 

SHIRE, Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
iss Auerbach, Thorough education iu the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN, Miss J. E. COHEN, 75 New Street, Birmingham. 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Book-keepine by Chartered Accountant, Modern 
guages, Appointments. Moderate Terms, pectus on 
Application. 


Gt FELI X SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next Term begins January 17th and ends April 4th. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
myx a to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculaw., PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HE OAKS’ SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY; 

21 miles from London, near the pine region of St. George’s Hill, Home 

Boarding School for Girls, and daily classes for non-resident pupils. Principals, 
the MISSES LATHAM, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. Tees non 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders, 


A BBOTSFORD, BROADSTAIRS, KENT, 
A high<lass Boarding School 
for GIRLS. 
On the Western Cliff, overlooking the sea, 
Principal: MISS PARKER-GRAY. 


(uaru AM HIGH SCOHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mr-, F. WOODHOUSE, “‘8. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “‘ Methven,”” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &e, 
Spring Term begins January 16th. Next vacancies in May. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE- 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical ‘frain- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Sunchers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. «nd Rev, E, Lyttelton, D,.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

CHESTER ROAD, ERDINGTON.—The College offers a full profes- 
sional treining for girls seeking a useful and attractive calling. Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics. Folk Dances, Classical and Artistic Dancing. 
Swimming and Outdoor Games. Remedial Gymnastics and Massage. 
Good posts obtained after training. 
“6 CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
e Principal, Miss de TRERNANT, B.A, (Lond.). 

A Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 
physical exercise. 


AARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, 
Language and Literature). 

For Mlustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 

The School re-assembles on THURSDAY, January 16th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY lérs. 

Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, 

Birmingham. 
AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 300ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, stroncly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders @ to %0gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ehipfor 3 years. Illustrated Prospectusfrom Principals, Misses Alcock & Cooks, 
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IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST, 
(LIMITED.) 
(Founded 1874) 
Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL. 
President—The Marquess of CREWE, K. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. Prebendary the Houble. J. S. NORTHCOTE. 


The long-established and important Schools of the Trust providea —< 
education of the high hest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, main], 
of University Girls for cultivated and useful life at 
home and for College training leading to the higher professional pursuits. 
the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLA HIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
= > ett London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
1e 


The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION the Mh ees and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when 

ae | and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered. 

Payee -fields with rennet Games are provided. 
ere are Pre tory Departments for Children under 7. 

In many of the Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School 
Course for socket in Household d Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

LICENSED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
thus*. Arrangements for can be made at -— of the Schools. 

The ‘fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6or £7 a Term for Senior Girls, 

Advantage is given to pupils who enter early, TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are ony at every School. 

NE TERM Lape on January 16th. 

Partinainee may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Trust, 
Broadway Court, rca Westminster, or from the Head-mistresses of the 
individual Schoo! 

The following i . . complete list of the Schools :— 











Name of School. Address, Head-Mistress. 
Bath High School] Portland Place, Bath... aed -~ — (Math. Trip.;' 
ewnham). 

Rirkenhead do....| Devonshire Place, Birkenhead] Miss Baines, M.A. (Lond.) 

*Blackheath High ba Blackheath,| Miss Gadesden, M.A, (Hist. 
hoolj Trip., Girton 

*Brighton & Hove} o . nae Road, Brighton...) Miss Lunn (Class. Trip., 

High Schoolj Girton). 
Bromley do..., 


Se ee Miss aoa. > =. (Math. 
yd ~*~ Clapham Com- 


ine Pas M.A., Lond, 
Wellosiey ; Road,Croydon,and| Miss = Leahy, M.A.(Math. Trip, 
n). 


*Clapham  dao.... 
Croydon do... 


— branch “4 Down Court, Purley. 
-urley.) 
Dulwich do...| Thurlow Park Road, S.E. ... — oa (Class. Trip., 
m 
*Ipswich  do....} Westerfield Road, Ipswich ...| Miss M. Gale in. Hon, 
Mod. Lang., Oxford). 
Kensington do... 


St. SRanty Banh, Kensington} Miss ‘Home (Math. Trip., 


Court, W. Newnham). 

* Live Belvidere Road, Prince's} Miss Ehys, M.A. (Fin. Hon. 
(Belvidere) Sch.| Park, Liverpool Mod. Hist., Somerville). 
*Newcastle (Cen.)| Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle-| Miss Hiley (Fin, Hon. Mod, 

High School] on-Tyne Hist. Oxfo' 

*Norwich do....| Theatre Street, Norwich ...| Miss Wise (Nat. Sc. Trip., 
Newnham). 

Nottingham do, Aentem Street, Notting-/ Miss Clark. 

*Notting Hill & Norland Square, Notting Hill,|; Miss M. M. Berryman, M.A., 

Bayswater do. Lond. 

*Oxtord do.... Banbury Road, Oxford ...| Miss Haig Brown, M.A.(Math. 
Trip.,and Mod, Lang.Trip., 
Girton). 

*Portsmouth doj Kent Road, Southsea... ...| Miss Cossey, M.A, (Math. 


Trip., Newnham). 
18 Carlton Road, Putney, and| Miss Hewetson, M.A, (Lady 


East Putney do. 
37 Putney Hill, S.W. Margaret Hall). 


*Shefficld do....) Rutland Park, Clarkehouse| Miss Escott. 
Road, Sheffiel 
*Shrewsbury do. Murivance, Shrewsbury .| Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod. 


Lang., Oxford). 








South Hamp- Maresfield Gardens, Fitz-}] Miss Benton. 
stead do.... john’s Avenue, N. 
Streatham Hill ‘avertree Road, Streatham] Miss Oldham, M.A, (R.U.L, 
& Brixton do.... Hill, 5.W. Honours). 
Sutton do.... Cheam Roed, Sutton Miss Bell, B.A. md.) 
Sydenham do....} West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E, ...| Miss Sheldon, A, (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 
*Tunbridge Camden Park, Tunbridge} Miss Sanders, M.A. (Class. 
Wells do... e Trip., Girton). 
Wimbledon Hill | Mansel Road and 74 The Hill,} Miss Gavin, M.A, (Class, 
School Wimbledon Trip., Girton). 


I \ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Gnempenteh, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN,. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R. H.S, kxam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM Frenchman, ar or Bees, Fruit —_\ Princial 
idLY HUG! S JONES, FR. S. Ist Class Cort t 


gr ‘OLAVE’S & ST. SAVIOUR'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
b FOUNDATION. 


ST. OLAVE’S & . SAVIOUR’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
WER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head- Master. t W. G. Rususrooxe, Esq., LL.M. 
ST. SAVIOUR'S & ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
EW KENT ROAD, S.E, 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. 
Entrance Examination, Tuesday, January 14th, 1913. 
mences Wednesday, January 15th, 1913, 
Entrance Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of 
the Examinations. 
Forms of application of admission to either School may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Governors, Tower Bridge, S.E, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Kindergarten 
and Preparatory Deere + a on and Girls. President of the 
Council: The Right Hon. LE P.C. Head-Mistress : Miss ADDISON 
PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALE, Boarding House: 2 Cecil 
Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next ‘Term 











. G. Fropsuam, B.A. 
Spring Term com- 





begins on Tuesday, January 2lst. The Head Mistress will be at the School from 
3 to 4.30 on January 18th and 20th, 





—— 


ARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 





THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDETr, 
REDHILL, LL, SURREY. 


E. C. P. HULL, Esq., Esq., J.P., Treasurer, 





For Children unable to — in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
th expert sup supervision. 


SELECTED CASES admitted on "on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week. 
THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 
CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges. 
Full information and advice, ' 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
wghere: 7684 London Wall. 36 King William Street, E.c, 
iTAMMERING FSRMAEEEELY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Maa. 
sions, London, W.O. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERING perfectly cured by a self-cured Stammerer, 

Boys can bo coached during treatment. Prospectus on Application, 

Consulting Rooms: 30 New Cavendish Street, Portland I Place, W. Address, 
Mr. E. GRIERSON, Acomb House, Bedford. r 


BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HAMES NAUTIOAL “TRAINING COLLEGE. 


I.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1962, Incorporated 1893. 














Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
Captain-Superintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.E., 
F.B.S.E,, F.B.G.S. 
Head-Master: T, R. BEATTY, B.A. 





Tho ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the mos’ 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more nestiow’s 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,C-0 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the savce 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out, Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


Fertres Cc OLLE G EE. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS willin March next, select Candidates for Examination 
for the Foundation in July, and admission to the College in September. The 
number of Vacancies will probably be about se. The boys elected will 

receive board and education free of charge. Oandidates must be children of 
parents who are from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to 
give suitable education to their children, or have died without leaving 
sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over eleven and under four- 
teen years of age complete upon 15th July next. 

Application to be made before 15th February to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 
y » ——_ ee Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of 

pplication, &c. 

a dinburgh, lst January, 1913. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


., AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 6 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Pictu 

and beautifally-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECEN' 

BEEN SPENT, hree or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


TOKE HOUSE, STOKE POGEs.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 
and R. V. BARKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, pre 

for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 

1913, The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sca 

and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H. 

PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual value of £40 to £15, will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, March llth and 12th. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


OCKLINGTON SCHUVOL, E. YORKS.— Ancient 
PUBLIC SCHOOL with valuable closed Scholarships to Universities. 
Special reduction of fees to £50 a year inclusive for Clergy, Medical and 
Professional Men of moderate means, Scholarship Examination in June, 
£10-£30. Healthy position Wy the Wolds. Modern equipment. Next Term 
begins Friday, Jan. 17th. Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven 
years VIth Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving wey ng to the Univer- 
sities. Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January 16th, 1913. 
____ Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


to the education of youths intend- 




















ue 























K IZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by ‘the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
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LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in Septcmber. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


7T7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


‘A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12.— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 

healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 

ying fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
a prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘Twelve Open Scholarships, 
open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, beginning March llth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, ‘The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL. — Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education (Cantab.), The Spring Term opens January 15th. 
For full particulars and copies of the prospectus, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 


shee UAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only, 
900 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 
EL ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord). 
|} ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, R. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 


MIHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
BOYS ARRIVE FOR SPRING TERM, JANUARY 16th. 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 














T EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head- Master, c. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K,. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, January 18th. 
lilustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School Hcuse, Ipswich. 


] OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
\.) Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
hoys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 








FOREIGN. 


|X ammeeneene RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 590, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 





Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 
modern education. 
Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E. Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 


A LPINULA, AVENCHES, SWITZERLAND.—Christian 

Home School for Girls. Four languages by natives. Every facility for 
Music and Art. Most healthy situation near Berne and Neuchatel. Great 
care taken of pupils, Health first consideration. Recreation grounds. English 
references. oderate fees, Apply PRINCIPAL. 


CO ZAtBAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GLRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with Freneh families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


INHE REV. 8. N. SMITH-PEARSE wishes to highly 
recommend a small PENSION in Weimar for girls over 15, where his 
daughter was for a year and a half.—Epsom College, Epsom. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—-Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is staying at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, and 
@an mect parents by appointment, 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
CHOOLS and TUTORS, 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have persona! ly inspected, 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1133 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, Then writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST oF sHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,285 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central, 


> wVTea ef OO FB. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information. relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred; and approximate 
school fees esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC KGENcy, 

P 122 Regent Street, Established 1858, 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PAKENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend. Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poae: (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grerrarp. 

._~ INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—eent free of charge. The Kegister states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
Synge CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schoo. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. ‘Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast. March: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 


Dolomites, Russia, &c. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


U #425: 


CASTLE 
LINE. 











SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Roya Mai Rovure. 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agenvy : Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Dir. -t Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautifal gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English Church, Ey 1 
yhysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
->ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C, 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 

3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. 

For Tlustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &ca. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


: MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” 


(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Xmas vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ DUS'l 
ALLAYER” Co., 165 Queen Victoria 8t., London, E.C, (Govt, Contractors), 


MUWE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
J and PRECIOUS SIONES bought for cash; best value sent 
‘ s, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1533. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value shoull apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mess BROWNING, imstead of w provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oilices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
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OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR —" —Ra od Eee ati. Special course in Journalism. 
Begins Jan. Exce introductions given.—Telephone or write, T' 
TRIAN GLE SECRETARIAL OPFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 














paz NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 


KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER. 


Th /P1LEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies ina ern House at Mag cashire, specially 
Modern H Maghull, Lancashi iall 
for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billi iards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
rt, take £1 s . Five per cent, paid 
roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon My 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN’ ~_ 7’ SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


Oye PH PLAYS of all kinds is required.—For 
Y fale toR.T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 
iddlesex 








erected and equip 
Experienced Me 





113 licensed Inns. Ask for Re 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., 





and 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: -M. Tas Kiyo, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are —s to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to pear for 
particulars of the DONATLONS CARRYING LIFE ANNULTIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are n 
Treasurer: Tue Hani or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamtntow. 


} OYAL SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, High- 
lands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, late St. George’s Circus, Southwark. 
One of the largest institutions for the blind in the world, 
supporting and training over 200 blind pupils. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNES TLY PLEADED FOR. 
Rev. ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., sakes ell 


A Late 


Meal 
after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assured 
drive should be something that 


by taking the “‘Allenburys” Diet, 
soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a ee aa com- 
stimulants disturb the natural rest 


bination of rich milk and whole wheat 
and fail to nourish, The ideal supper 


—the vital food elements. Made 
ehould be easily digested and provide 








Established 1799. 


in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for Ay stamps. 


the “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Strect, London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


“NESTOR” — 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


A true Egyptian Cigarette must be made in Egypt, and 
the attention of the public is called to the Egyptian 
Government Stamp on each package of “NESTOR’S,” which 
is protection from the so-called Egyptian Cigarettes made 
in England. 

Now obtainable in new pocket packings, 5’s, 10’s, 20's, 


Cc Ltd. 





** NESTOR ”"—Egypt’s Product, England’s Demand. 
Obtainable Everywhere, and at 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION 1s, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 51a NEW BOND STREET, 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 




















} = © 
A Winter Tour. 
ESO wet. 


First Class throughout. 


INDIA, CEYLON, —— 


WEEKLY from LONDON, MARSEILLES or BRINDISI, 


Including rail through a United Provinces from Bombay, 
Baroda, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad and 
Benares, to Calcutta, thence by Braet & O to Colombo, Egypt — 








Season for a Tour through India begins 
in October and ends in March. Indian 
Railway travel is swift and comfortable. No 
man or woman of leisure can afford to ignore 
the attractions of this most remarkable of 
oriental countries: its history, its peoples, its 
cities, its religions, its scenery, its architecture 
and antiquities, combine to give it a paramount 
claim upon the prospective traveller. 

For descriptive handbook ‘‘A Winter Tour,” and 
information as to general passage rates over the 
Company's Lines to Egypt, India, Ceylon, Straits, 
China, Japan and Australia (all Eastern Ports), 
apply at the Offices, Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 




















THE INTERPRETER. 
A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
Epon: REV, HEWLETT JOHNSON, M.A., B.Sc. 


January 1913. CONTENTS. 
BARON VON OF EVI. LIFE.” Tue Eprroa, 


THE PROBLEM OF EV 
e Rev. aus Rasupatt, D.Litt., D.C.L., F.B.A. 
RELIGION AND TEMPERA ME 
A. E. J. Rawwinson, M.A. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF ISRAEL. ‘Gonen FOaKES-JACKSON, D.D. 
ST. PAUL AND THE SACRIFICE OF THE CROSS. 
The Rev. G. W. Wane, D.D. 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. T. Hersert Binpver, D.D. 
ZACHARIAH: HIS VISIONS AND TEACHING, 
F. Bertram Cioca, M.A, 
ORIENTALIA, Prof. Canon Jouns, D.Litt 


Pon.tsuer :—ROBERT acers. Sate House, Paternoster Row, 
_ Lond lon, - E 


= —— == 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 








Oduatatine only received by Gorpon anp Gorcn, Melbourne 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComPanr, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Witwiams, Christchurch; H. Bai.oum 
AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; B. Sprecxuzy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





POTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
Miss THAcKERar. 

‘The COUN Hh ot the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS 7 a ae tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on Y estat of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 


Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, . 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East. S.W, 
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DON’T 

BE CONTENT WITH 
4"). 

when you can obtain, with greater 


security, 10%, 15%, or even 20% 


The cost of living is rising; incomes derived from 
investments are, in many cases, falling. What is to be 
done? The prudent investor is turning his attention to 
“Sun Life of Canada” Annuities. This Company, one of the 
soundest concerns in the World, deals with the whole 
problem of Annuity Insurance on progressive and compre- 
hensive lines. The attractive forms of Annuities offered do 
not only appeal to those who have already reached the 
evening of life. Middle-aged men and women with small 
and large capitals, young men and women with no capital 
at all, but with incomes that leave a margin for saving—all 
find investment advantages in the “Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuity Insurances not to be gained elsewhere. 


Buy an Annuity 


You can buy an Annuity out and out, or you can buy a 
deferred Annuity and pay for it out of your Income—so 
much per year until the Annuity is due. You can buy 
joint Annuities for yourself and your wife, you can buy 
educational Annuities for your Children, you can buy 
Annuities with the whole return of your Capital guaranteed. 
And these are but a few of the various forms of Annuities 
purchasable. Investigate! Your inquiry may mean, pro- 
bably w// mean, the doubling or quadrupling of your 
present income. You will gain in every way by taking out 
a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. Your Income will be 
larger and more amply secured. If you happen to be in 
indifferent health when the arrangement is made you will 
have still better terms offered you because of that fact. 

The “Sun Life of Canada” has assets of £ 10,000,000 
invested under the strict supervision of the Canadian 
Government. A present undivided surplus of £1,000,c00 
over all liabilities makes Assurance with the “ Sun Life of 
Canada” doubly sure. 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
71 Canada House, Norfolk St.,' London, W.C. 
Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, etc., of your 
various forms of Annuity Insurance. 
(Enquirer should state age, particulars of annuity required, etc., the 
communication being regarded as confidential.) 


DE bh cn cdimeneseeiakakabinnebsadeaseineseenensesnceas 
RE sb se nkenseknsesiccpienenenesvenevonssescsonaes 
ee OF ee en nke casa dasccesdcewswesscacveseecs 
EE Tee 66 00k een ee cxasecccodeseccncese 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for relief of destitute 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Chairman: 
Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R, FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 


Secretary: C. M. FINN, 75, Brook Green, W. 


> 


Bankers: Messrs. Cox & Co. 
16, Charing Cross, S.W, 





FOR INFANTS, 
INVALIDS AND 
THE AGED. 


FOOD 


assists nature. 


It is used mixed with 
fresh new milk and forms 


a delicate and_ nutritive 
cream which is enjoyed 
and assimilated when other 
foods disagree. It is entirely 
free from rough and indi- 
gestible particles which 
produce irritation in deli- 


cate stomachs. 
The Lancet describes it as “ Mr. Benger’s admirable 
preparation.” 
The British Medical Journal says: “Penger’s Food 
has, by its excellence, established a reputation 
of its own.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Druggisis, etc. everywhere, 36 
5 

















BILL A} IGATE®= 
THE SOHO ALLERIES. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF CENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON, 

















We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries. 
OUR NEW 84-page “H” ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


73-35 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


——— —_____., 

















CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£88,000,000 


TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£15,000,000 











x a a 4G, 
Sees > as a 3 
Qerastsneo 7) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 





FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests, and on Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 








General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 























HAS. BAKER & CO., Ltd., with their immense 
experience in Tailoring, make the 


Best Fittinc Suits For Boys. 


They recognise that the modern schoolboy needs 
suits both serviceable in wear and smart in appear- 
ance. Accordingly they tailor them with the utmost 
care, paying great attention to finish and cut. 

ONLY LONG-WEARING, THOROUGHLY GOOD 
MATERIALS are used, so that a CHAS. BAKER & 
CoO.’S SUIT IS EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 











Head Depot and Letter Order Department, 
271-274, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. West End Branches: 137 to 140 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; 256 EDGWARE ROAD; 27 to 33 KING 

STREET, HAMMERSMITH. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS 

ROAD, HOLLOWAY; and WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38-40 NORTH END, 
CROYDON, 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 
For Country Houses 








| es bb 3 a i 
ppm Ta 





SELF-STARTING SELF-REGULATING SELF-STOPPING 


T is now unnecessary for the owners of Country Houses or isolated buildings to have the trouble of their 
own electric light installations. 

We will instal in your own house an automatic electric light plant which actually works itself, and 
requires no attention whatever beyond the occasional lubrication and providing of fuel for the engine. An 
unskilled servant can do the necessary work without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics whatever. 

The batteries provide a constant supply of current. When you have used a certain amount of current 
this new engine automatically starts working to recharge the batteries. When they are fully charged the 
engine stops, starting again only when the pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point. 

A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running. 


ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE 


Those who would like to instal electricity in their houses without the cost and trouble of providing 
and maintaining their own plant should write for particulars of our new system, by which we supply a complete 
electric lighting plant and maintain same in working order, charging by meter for the amount of electricity 
consumed. The fullest particulars of this special scheme may be had on application to 


EDMUNDSON’S ELECTRICITY CORPORATION, Ltd., 


Telegrams : “ Edmundsons, London.” Telephones : 2311 Victoria (3 Lines), 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Also at 32 York Street, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 

















“Tis Devon, Glorious Devorg 






























Sole Proprietors and Manu/acturers, 


Because 
CANDY & CO., Ltd. 


NIE Bo 


the Body-Building Power of Bovril 
has been proved to be from 10 to 
20 times the amount taken. : 











London Showrooms : Works : 

87 NEWMAN STREET, W. HEATHFIELD, DEVON. 
FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS carried out by HM. OFFICE OF WORKS and 
SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY. 

Special Agents : 
Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, 
(Names and Addresses on application.) 








—— a 
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By Special Appointment to T.M. The King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


ELKINGTON «co. Lr. 


Request the favour of a visit from you 
at their Show Rooms. 


JeweLs, SILVERWARE, BRONZES, WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
ELKINGTON PLATE, ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 





London : 22 REGENT STREET, S.W. - 73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER GLASGOW NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Newhall Street. 27/9 Lord Street. 50 King Street. 34 Buchanan Street. 32/4 Northumberland Street. 








| IDEAL LIGHTING pprer Gis LIGHTING 


‘THE Generators can be driven by Weight, or Water 
from house supply. The system is absolutely 
safe, especially economical, the light is perfect. 

One of the few perfect gas machines giving an 
absolutely reliable light, winter and summer alike 
The machine is simple and automatic, and has been 
installed in hundreds of houses for years past. Cook- 
ing stoves, bath heaters, gas fires, and all other gas 
conveniences, 

Our staff carries out the entire work without delay, 
inconvenience, or injury to decorations. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
SURVEY AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


SPENSERS LTD., 
53e South Molton Strect, London, W. 
and 119s George Street, Edinburgh. 

Works: Stratford-on-Avon. 
Complete Generating Plants supplied for Export. 
Special quotations on receipt of plans, 


WEST LONDON TRAINING BRIG. || | OT US ™ 




































va Y Lent by the Admiralty to the K FP the feet dry and warm 
Fit ” KENSINGTON NAVY LEAGUE in Switzerland when 
” to be moored at HAMMERSMITH Tobogganing 
for the practical training of working Climbing 
lads for the ROYAL NAVY and Bobsleighing 
Mercantile Marice. Ski-ing 
£1,000 urgently needed to complete Walking 
the fitting-out, dredging, and mooring. Provide plenty of room for extra 





pairs of thick socks. Instock ready 
for immediate wear. 





Full particulars from— 


Rev. H. C. EDEN, 205, Goldhawk Rod, W. Letters : 
Major HANNAN, Junior United Service Club, S.W. S] Mak 
by whom donations will be gratefully received. ae” afford aneee, 





Lotus Boots 


Bankers: National Provincial Bank of England, Mount St. W- a 
for Wiuter Sports 
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“BRITISH COLUMBIA” 


Extract from 
“STANDARD OF EMPIRE.” 


“A notable book on this 
delightful part of the Premier 
Dominion is ‘ British Columbia, 
Its History, People, Commerce, 
Industries and Resources.’ 
This handsome volume might 
better be described as an album 
than a book in the ordinary 
sense. Well printed and 
strongly bound in leather, it is 
ustrated in great profusion, 
The chapters are from the pens 
of experts in their special 
departments.” 
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NOW READY. 


Edition de luxe. Bound in morocco, 


£5 -5 $30 
Carriage Paid in England. Delivered in Canada: 
An unique and exhaustive work on this 


splendid Province. INVALUABLE TO IN- 
VESTORS,TOURISTS, and BUSINESS MEN. 


This great work has been accorded the patronage of the B.C. 
Government and all the leading men of the Province. Write for 


Extract from 
‘FINANCIAL TIMES.” 


“We recommend any one of 
ou readers who wishes to be 
ept au fait with the impor- 
tant happenings on the North 
American Continent to procure 
for himself the magnificent 
reference volume on British 
It will 
inform him as to what is doing 
at this favoured station on the 
Pacitic coast, and without such 
knowledge he may rest assured 
that his judgment on some of 
the biggest commercial pro- 
positions of the day, especially 
those connected with the 
Panama Can: ul, will be liable to 
some confusion.’ 





Columbia, just issued, 


prospectus to— 


Commercial Intelligence Publishing Co., Ltd., 
166 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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that 


Made 


alteration. 


The Black | Arrow Flies ! \4 


the moment the beautifully smooth flexible 


gold nib touches the paper. 


The Black Arrow does all that a 
10/6 pen can do—and does it well. 
Per- 


Always ready to write. 
fectly finished. © Lasts for 
years; and the price 


is 2/6. Postage Id. 


by using a Houghton Adjustable Grate. 
fire will burn only half the present amount of coal, and will give twice the 
amount of heat. 


derived therefrom owing to the greater radiating surface 


presented.”—Chambers’ Journal, Dec. 19/2. 


any room. 


APPLY FOR FULL 


DEVON & CO. 


132 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


dj SS 
Rea ANNAN 


DEVON & Co., 


132 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Contractors to HM. tetesent ess vernment. 
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SO 
aR. % 


your Fireplace 


S 


With this ingenious invention your 


“The economy arising from the utilization of this invention is due to the fact 


increased heat is 


perfect combustion of the fuel is secured, while 





in 3 sizes to fit any fireplace, and will warm 


You can fx it yourself without structural 


PARTICULARS TO— 


"eg aa to 
H.M. Government 


Bank 8125. 





Telephone— 
Telegrams—" Sufism, London.” 
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© EXE © Easy c m4 © reg i 
Under Ropal Patronage. 


WEST INDIAN Honey | 


The most delicious in the World 


6 1-b. jars 4/6 
12 1-lb. jars 8/6 


Sample, post free 3d., on application to— 


LEONARD HALL & CO., | 


132 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
CE @ EI © EST 
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Write 
for one of 
these bargains 
to-day. Every Pen 

is guaranteed ; cash 
returned if not satisfied. 
Say which nib you prefer— 
Fine, Medium, “J,” or Broad. 


216) 
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GREAT J ANUARY SALE 


New and Second-Hand 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel 

Pieces, Overmantels and Mirrors in end- 

less variety, Bedroom Suites, odd Ward- 

robes, Toilet Tables, Washstands, Writing 
Tables, Bedsteads. 


Axminster Squares and 
a large number of 
Turkey Carpets at “eqns Siena eae « 

REDUCED PRICES. RS, i ae 


Dining Tables, Dressers, Easy Chairs, 

Settees, large number of Screens, Fenders, 

Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, Curtains, 
Draperies, Linoleum, Cork Carpets. 


GRANDFATHER’S 
CLOCKS. 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room 

Chairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs suitable 

for Offices, Board Room Tables, Sets of 
Lockers, Office Washstands, also a 


large assortment 


of ANTIQUES 


Comprising Bureau Bookcases, Sets of Old 
Chairs, Wardrobes, Washstands, Dressing 
Tables, Toilet Glasses, Tall Boy Chests, 
Sideboards, Card Tables, Gate Leg Tables, 
Dining Tables, Chippendale Settees, Arm 
Chairs, Oak Chests and Settees, Fenders, 
Fire Irons, Coal Hods, and an endless 
variety of Decorative Pieces. 








The whole of the above will be 
offered at SALE PRICES from 
JANUARY 6th to 31st, 1913. 








Write at once for Illustrated Sale The above will convey some idea of the high class nature of the furniture we 





Catalogue post free. are offering at Sale prices. 
— HOUSE — TELEPHONE 
FURNISHERS CENTRAL 5585 
pe poe ipa 


BEARS ee ea 13e LONDONEC#6x50" 
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For All Player-Pianos. 


“SONGOLA 


wenn ROLLS 


bear the words of the 

Song opposite the ac- 

companying chord or 
phrase. 


HESE Rollsare just 

what Player-Pian- 
ists require to complete 
their satisfaction in 
possessing a self-play- 
ing instrument. ‘They 
can now accompany 
themselves or accom- 
pany others with per- 
fect success. 
The words on the Rolls 
are clear and correctly 
placed. In all other 
respects “SONGOLA” 
Music Rolls leave 
nothing to be desired. 
They are perfect in 
notation, phrasing and 
tempo, also climate- 
proof, and practically 
indestructible. 





Send for Songola Catalogue No, 25 and particulars of Music 
Roll Circulating Library. (Mention “ Spectator.”) 


THE PERFORATED MUSIC Co., Ltd., 


94 Regent Street, London, W. 


Factory and Head Office: 197-199 CITY ROAD, E.C. 
Scottish Branch: 113 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


Agents in all large towns, Names on application. 











L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


“KOH-I-NOOR” 
PROPELLING 
PENCILS 


Some styles have refills at the 
end. Others, for writers who 
always like a sharp point to 
their pencil, have a pencil- 
sharpener at the end. Each 
pencil is perfectly made—“a 
thing of beauty, and a joy for 
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L, & C. HARDTMUTH, 
Ltd., 

Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London, 

(Paris, Brussels, Dresden, Zurich, 

Milan, Vienna, Barcelona, New 
York.) 


= ; 
@ ' 
x é 
48 ‘ 
Aamo Sra { 
ever.” The lead, which is ) - =) 
“ Koh-i-noor,” does not slip ims fz e 
or break under pressure, and tof Poh} cf 
one twist of the fingers brings j 2 (ms 5 
it into action. Too simple Sis, = 
and too well made to get out of = me ’ 
order, and far superior to any . °B.s <7 
other pocket pencils made. re a hee z 
ae hte ee 
. in r 7 
Prices from 9d. upwards. sf | : = 
ia Shed bs 
t fe Zz 
Of Stationers, £c., everywhere, a f iv 10 
a ee 
Catalogue free from ra - 
; j a 
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Watérman’s 


Ideal 


EFFICIENCY, comes 
. writing at 
once, no shaking required. Patent Spoon- 
feed ensures steady, sufficient, and con- 
trolled flow of ink from barrel to pen-point. 
Iridium-tipped gold nibs to suit all hands 
—choice as varied as that offered by steel 
pen manufacturers, 


SIMPLICITY. in Waterman’s 


Ideai—Barrel, Spoon-feed, Point section, 
Nib and Cap. Each part simple, efficient, 
and essential : together forming a simple, 
efficient and essential Fountain Pen. 









Only five parts 








In 4 types —Regular, Safety, Self-Filling, Pump-Filliny. 


Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. 





Booklet, post free from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 


Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 
(New York, 173 Broadway.) 


4 | [sy 
Fountarnren 
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CENTRAL BritisH COLUMBIA 


(The Paradise of Canada). 


FORT GEORGE & NECHACO VALLEY DISTRICTS. 








We offer for Sale at moderate prices and on 
Easy Terms of payment specially selected 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS 


in very close proximity to the uncompleted 
portion of the 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


This great trans-continental line will be finished 
early in 1914. Good land is increasing very 
rapidly in value owing to the near approach 
of this Railway. 











IDEAL CLIMATE. UNLIMITED MARKETS. 
RICH SOIL. FREEHOLD TITLE. 























Illustrated Booklet descriptive of the Country will be sent 
post free to INVESTORS and PROSPECTIVE SETTLERS 
on application to 


The CANADA LAND AGENCY, 


| 66 St. James’s Street, 
— LONDON, S.W. 


REGENT 432. 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing Capital Sums for purposes of 

ESTATE DUTIES, FAMILY SETTLEMENTS. 

PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS, &c. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W, 


EDINBURGH. 


London Office 
West End 


Head Office 


NATIONAL | REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 





JANUARY 1913 


Episodes of the Month 


The United States and Anglo-German Rivalry 
By WasHING@ToN 


The Present Aspect of National Defence 
By The EARL PERCY 


The New Crusader Dy &. &.. z%, 


Ad Memoriam: “Jones of Nevada” 
By MORETON FREWEN 


Politics in the London County Council 
By R. M. SEBAG gergentonons 


Psalmanazapr By H. C. BIRON 


Experiences at a German Sanatorium 
By Miss MAUD LANDON 


American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 


The Black Man's Land 
By Sir WILLIAM NEVILL GEARY 


The Future of Japan By E. BRUCE MITFORD 
The Mid-Scotland Ship Canal (with a plan) 
By ROBERT BIRD 


Post Office Diplomacy By W. R. LAWSON 


Greater Britain: Canada 





Price 2s. 6d. net 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. 


THE "NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the p and safety 
©f the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraiand 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCR:PIION, 
= E PAYMENTS, 


JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 





8. 2s. 4. 
Hon. Vico-Presidents . 25 0 © | Members on os - Wl 0 
—r PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 © O | Associates, with Literature 
Members 2. and Journal 0 





The Subseri ption of Ladies and Members of the ‘lerritorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 


JAPANESE ART. By E. F. FENOLLOSA, 2nd Ed. in 


Preparation. In 2 vols. With .230 Plates. Crown 4to. 
36s. net. 
WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 3; «. w. 


SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 
- ae With many Illustrations, Large demy 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. py 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. (Sec. of the Zoologi- 
cal Society). With many Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 


Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 
WILLIAM SHARP. («Fiona Macleod.”) A 
MEMOIR BY HIS WIFE. In2 vols. [Uniform with THE 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF WM. SHARP (5 vols.), aud 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FIONA MACLEOD (5 vols.) } 
Cr. 8vo. &Ss. net each volume. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
HERNANDO DE SOTO. By &. B. CUNNING- 


HAME GRAHAM. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


PENAL PHILOSOPHY. by GApRieEL TARDE. 


Large Demy 8vo. 20s. net. (Tho Modern Criminal Science 
Series. Vol. V.). 





N.B.—Mr. Heinemann has much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of MRS. HENRY DUDENEY’S new novel “A 
RUNAWAY RING.” 


Four Fine 6s. Novels 


A RUNAWAY RING 

KING ERRANT 

ADNAM’S ORCHARD 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES 


Ready Next Week. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? 


Elizabeth Robins 





Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
Flora A. Steel 
Sarah Grand 


Richard Dehan 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2/1 ‘Bedford Street, W.C. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3608. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen. London. 


Messrs. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s.; Shorter Life 
of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Hatch Petrology, 6s.; Burton's 


OOKSs.— 


and Letters 


Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, 
£2 2s. ; The Whist Table by ‘‘ Cavendish,” 6s., pub. 3le. 6d. ; Villari’s Mediwval 
Italy, és. Gould’s Cornish Characters and Strange Events, 9s.; Jones's Old 


English dola Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, Philesophy Religion, 3 vols., lis. ; Sen 
nett’s Garden C ities in Theory and Practice, 10s. 64.; Hume's Queens of Old 
Spain, 5s.6d.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fair- 
bairn’s C rests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., 
£2 10s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheflield Plate, 25s.—Libraries 
pure hased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


| OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, 11th Edition; 

Burton's Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Shelley 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elia, 1823; Last Essays of: 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly parts ; Sporting Books with coloured plates. 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, ete, Hector's Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham, 





Bookselier or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d, 





NV ANTE! 3D TO PURCHASE. — - Gould's “ Birds of 

Australia,”’ 8 vols., well bound. Kingsborough “‘ Mexico,” 9 large 
volumes.—FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, Sa, High Street, Mary- 
lebone, We 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY 


Commences a new volume, and contains contributions by 


HIS GRACE the DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
THE COLLAPSE OF THE SPECIAL INFANTRY RESERVE 


J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE, M.P. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS DURING THE BALKAN WAR. (1) Bulgaria 
and Servia in War: The Revelation of Nationality. 


E. N. BENNETT 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS DURING THE BALKAN WAR. (2) Press 
Censors and War Correspondents. Some Experiences in Turkey. 


G. F. ABBOTT 
MORETON FREWEN 


PEACE? 


THE GREAT DRAIN OF GOLD TO INDIA 


R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. (late Regius Professor of Greek, Trinity College, Dublin). 


M. A, R. TUKER 
The Hon. Mrs. CHARLTON 


STYLE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PRISCA 


HEIRLOOMS OF EMPIRE: A Plea for Animals in India 
M. H. SPIELMANN THE PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FREDERIC WATTS 


WALTER SICHEL 


DISRAELI: The Second Phase 


T. JAMIESON (Director of Agricultural Research, Glasterberry, Aberdeen) 
THE HOPE OF SMALL FARM HOLDINGS UNDER A NEW SYSTEM 


G. R, S, MEAD 


MYSTICAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE FRONTIERS OF EARLY CHRISTENDOM 


Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE NOVEL 


The Right Hon, THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 
THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. (1) Settlement by Consent 


J. H. MORGAN Ba of Constitutional Law, University College, London) 
E FUTURE OF IRELAND. (2) The Home Rule Bill Reconsidered 


MAURICE woons 


THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. (3) The Industrial Aspect of Home Rule, 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 





CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 


Assurance Society 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which 


THE 
spends 


specially for 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


£4,591,426. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carnage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


P+ Dosen, 
Bots. ¢-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. ¢. o9 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest ible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Toe Otp Corner 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tue Susscrirerion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New wy and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Lrprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wa. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THEANGLO-AMERICAN BooxksELLIne Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 








NOW READY FOR JANUARY. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS, 
Very Rev. Principal hy cw ADAM 


TH, D. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF BALAAM AS SYM. 
— OF THE ORIGINS OF eg 
Prof. JAMES DENNEY, 0.D 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE HISTORICAL 
Rev. Prof, VERNON BSARTLET, D.D., 
Oxford. 
THE HISTORIC SETTING OF THE PAS 
TORAL EPISTLES. 


Rev. Principal wry E. GARVIE, 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE DOC. 
TRINE OF THE TRINITY AS PRESENTED 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

AGNES SMITH LEWIS, D.D, LL.D. 
ee ON THE OLD SYRIAC GOs. 


Rev. Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS, 
VIII. SACRAMENTAL MEALS, 
Rev. Canon €£. C. SELWYN, D.D. 
THE ORACLES OF THE DISCOURSE AT 
JACOB'S WELL. 
Rev. Prof, JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., Litt. 
EXEGETICA. 


*,* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. 
Canada, $3. 
Hoppss & Sroventou, Publishers, Londen, Ec. 


United States and 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 








Resseved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Domunion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


BOOKPLATES. 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in- 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest such as their Arms or Crest,a corner 
of a study or garden, a view, favourite 
flowers, &c. So that particulars sent to 
me vary considerably. Sometimes it is 
only necessary to refer to arms which can 
be easily turned up in the usual books on 
the subject, in other cases photographs 
(snap shots frequently) are sent so that 
the detail of a favourite scene or nook may 
be accurately included in the design. On 
this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d. 
for design, plate, and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best heraldic work on copper 
plate, but in all cases I feel sure my prices 
are much lower than are usually charged 
for equally good work. This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. I have executed 
Bookplates for clients in all parts of the 
world, and have many testimonials from 
delighted clients in all positions—for I try 
to take as keen a pleasure in producing a 
simple inexpensive plate as in one that 
involves almost infinite care as to detail 
and fine copperplate engraving. 

On request I will send specimens free to 
any address at home or abroad. It generally 
takes about three weeks to complete the 
design, plate, and 100 proofs, but as Book- 
plates are increasingly recognized as most 
suitable gifts, it is sometimes necessary to 
complete in less time; I do this whenever 
possible. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JANUARY 1913. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE CAUSES OF VICTORY AND THE SPOILS 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


THE GOVERNMENT OF A GREAT CITY 
By W. H. DICKINSON, M.P. 


THE CONQUEROR OF PEEL 
By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 


THE PERIL OF ARMENIA 
By Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH 


OPIUM: A Live Question 
By THEODORE C. TAYLOR, M.P. 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC CRUSADE 
By Lady BUNTING 


LABOUR IDEALS—THE BETTER WAY 
By W. R. BOUSFIELD, K.C. 


DIVORCE LAW AND ITS REFORM 
By the Hon. H. GORELL BARNES 


MEDITATION AND HEALTH 
By the Rev. the Hon. Canon LYTTELTON 


THE ABOLITION OF THE RUSSIAN “ MIR” 
By BORIS LEBEDEFF 
FESTHETIC PURPOSE OF BYZANTINE 
ARCHITECTURE By. The Count de SOISSONS 


SLEEP AND HER TWIN SISTER, DEATH 
By DUDLEY W. BUXTON, M.D. 


By Dr E. J. DILLON 


THE 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Se., and WILLIAM McDOUGALL, 
M.B., F.R.S. With an Appendix on the Physical Characters 
of the Races of Borneo by A. C. Happon, D.Se. .» F.R.S. 
Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 

Tur Atugyeum.—‘It is impossible here to do justice to the veritable 
banquet of manners and customs that is served up for our delectation. What 
is especially interesting is that from first to last the reader is made to feel 
their inner rationale, their aptness and inevitability as parts of a system of 
life that in its own way works very well. Dr, Hose is, of course, qualified to 
write of these peoples almost as if he were one of themselves.’ 


" ARCHADLOGY. 


Monumental Java. byJ.F. ScHELTEMA, 
M.A. With Llustrations and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—* There is a great mass of interesting lore in the book and 
many beautiful photographs.” 





ECONOMICS. 


Wealth and Welfare. .By 4. c. Picou, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge. Author of 
“Protective and Preferential Import Duties,” &c. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

Tue ATHENeUM.—“ We have no hesitation in acclaiming ‘ Wealth and 
Welfare’ as the book which, of the economic works published for the last ten 
years, is the most certain to influence subsequent writings. It is the unifica 
tion of many and varied trains of thought, and a presage of hope for the 
future of economics.” 


FICTION. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Reef. 6s. 


Tue Srectator.—* Mrs. Wharton has been for the last dozen years in the 
front rank of American novelists, and her new work shows nv falling-oif in the 
qualities which have earned her that enviable position. 


MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK. 


Folk Tales of Breffny. — as. 6a. net. 


Tux OvrLtoox.—“ These folk-tales of the counties of Cavan and Leitrim 
breathe lreland. So spontaneous are they that they read like spoken and not 
written speech. . It is not too much to say that in these folk-tales the 
author has added to the poetry of the race.’ 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., | LTD., 


LONDON. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 


George Frederic Watts. vols. 1 
and II.: The Annals of an Artist's Life. By 
M. S. WATTS. Vol. Ill. The Writings of G. F. 
Watts. With 39 Photogravure Plates. 3 vols. Svo. 
31s. 6d. net. 


Tue MoryixnG Postr.—* Mra. Ww atts has produced a charming and symy 
thetic biography of her husband,’ 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 
By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. 
With an Introduction by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY, With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 
lbs, net. 
Tue Aruenazumu.— There are in the book many charming letters, many 


delightful sayings, much humour and poetry and charm. ‘There is much that 


any man may learn from, for the benefit of life in any profession or circum- 
stance. ‘The whole is a tribute of intimate knowledge and deep affection.”’ 


Disraeli. 


8vo. Is. net. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. Extra Crown 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. 16s. net. 


Tar Dairy Teiecraru.—“ There can be few readers of *The Record of an 
Adventurous Life’ who will not greet with pleasure a further volume of Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman’s rem iniscences ... Mr. Hyndman acain provides us with 
good reading . He has the gift, by no means common among reminiscence 
writers.”’ 


History of Old Sheffield Plate. 


Being an Account of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of the 
Industry and of the Antique Silver and White or Britannia 
Metal Trade. With Chronological Lists of Makers’ Marks 
and numerous Illustrations of Specimens. By FREDERICK 
BRADBURY. Demy 4to. Cloth, £2 2s. net. Also Polished 
French Levant. £3 3s. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus (16pp.) post free on application. 


Tas Arwenzumu.—“ This valuable and imposing volume. ... Mr. Bradbury 
speaks the last word on the subject. No one else is ever likely ‘to get together 
such a mass of practical informat ion as to what was real lly done in Sheffie ak a 
workshops or sold by Sheffield manufacturers. The section on Sheffield Pi 
= America, in Lreland, and in France, is especially full of new and v aluat lo 
acts,” 


Poems by William Allingham. 


Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. With 
Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


Tue Giose.—* When a man’s work is enshrined in the Golden Treasury 
Series, it may fai sly be assumed that he has beceme a classic. We shall not 
refuse that title to Willi am Allincham, whose poetry is as yet far too litt!o 
known, but will, we hope, reach a large audience in this collection of the best 
of his ly rics. 


TRAVEL. 
Highways and Byways in 
Somerset. By EDWARD HUTTON. Mlustrated 
by NELLY ERICHSEN, Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


| Highways and Byways Series. 


Tur Aruenzum.—* Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratulated on having 
secured, as the writer of the latest of this charming series,one who is obviously 
steeped both in knowledge and love of the country he describes. . . . Some of 
the illustrations are full of charm, aud equal to the best that the several artists 
of the series have given us.” 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Impression. 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8S. Talbot, W. Temple.  8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tur Guarpiayx.—" This volume, which recalle many like efforts from the 


same sources, is designed to set forth the facts of the present distress, and to 
help men to reconstruction. On the whole, we think the effort a success,” 


The Crowning Phase of the 


Critical Philoso phy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 


Judgment. By R. A. . MACMILLAN, M.A. , D. Phil. 8vo. 
103. net. 
Tue Times.—* Students will welcome Dr. Macmillan’ 8 critic al exposition, 


which is marked by considerable ability and literary skill.’ 





MACMILLAN and Co., Ltd., London. 
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The Medici Society 


offers to its SUBSCRIBERS and ASSOCIATES privileged terms, of which 
advantage may well be taken by joining at the beginning of the New Year. The 
printed terms and conditions of Subscription, with the form of application, may 
be had post free on request. 

MEDICI PRINTS and “Popular Medici Prints” to the number of 160, after 


some 85 Masters of the Italian, English, Flemish, French, German, and Spanish 
Schools, are now published, ranging in price from 6s. to 42s. unframed ; and may 


be had framed from 8s. 6d. to £15. 


Among New Prints for 1913, the early publication of the following may be 
expected :— 











Italian LUINI: The Holy Family (Liechten- N.P.S. G. RICHMOND: Elizabeth Fry 

LIX. stein). 16X12}in. (Adout Laster) 17s. 6d. | XI. (Coll’n Sir E. Gurney). 19x 11fin. 

English C. W. FURSE: Diana of the Upland ; (Shortly) — 158 
XXUIL (Tate). 2gxroin. (Shortly) tugs. | French FRAGONARD: The Farmer's Family 

Moet XIV. (Hermitage). 15}x18}in. 

English RAEBURN: Mrs. Lauzun_ (N.G.). (About Easter) t17s. 6d. 
AVE 18X15in. (Shortly) — t20S.| German HOLBEIN: Portrait of Moretto 


English D. G. ROSSETTI : 
XXXII. Domini” (Tate). 


“Ecce Ancilla VIL. (Dresden). 19} x 16in. (Shortly) t17s. 64. 
18} X ro3in. German A. KUCHARSKI: Countess Potocka 
(Shortly) tr2s. 6d. | VILL. (Berlin). 18}x14}in. (/mmediately) 15s. 


t+ Reduced price before publication. 


The Medici Society's New Prospectus will contain particulars and [about] 200 
illustrations of all prints published and in preparation for 1913. This will be sent 
for 6d. post free, as soon as ready, to all registering their names with The Society. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY'S GALLERIES, at 7 Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, Ww. are open for inspection daily 10 a.m. ims p.m. (Saturdays to 1 I p-m.). 


THE “PRIMITIVES” SERIES 


Owing to the Bankruptcy of the original Berlin Publishers of this Series, 
The Society has been unable to obtain supplies for nearly two years. About 
400 single prints, framed and unframed, ranging over the subjects published to 
the date of discontinuance, alone remain with The Society. In order to make 
room for other stock, these are now offered by The Society at clearance prices, 
which in all cases represent a great reduction on the original prices. An Illustrated 
List of the remaining stock has been prepared and may now be had (6d. post free). 
Orders will be executed in strict rotation as received. 


LELY AND THE STUART. 





Postage extra, 6d. per print, 





INEW. BOOKS IN PREPARATION: 





PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


A Study of English Portraiture before and after Van 
Dyck. By C. H. COLLINS BAKER. With nearly 250 
illustrations (7 in colour), 2 vols. 4to. 350 copies for sale. 
Buckram, £6 6s. net, green parchment, #7 7s. net the set. 


“ . ._ The painters whom it has been the happy task of 
Mr. ‘Collins Baker to differentiate and describe in these 
substantial volumes, stuffed with matter—volumes of most 
enduring value. . His pronouncements are never 
stereotyped or fossiliferous. They take account not only 
of modern discovery, but also of . . . the modern point of 
view.” —A thenaum, 


*.* Special prospectus, with specimen plate, post free. 





In the SCRIPTORUMCLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA 
RICCARDIANA—APULEI PSYCHE ET CUPIDO 
after the Text of Prof. L. C. Purser. 500 copies in 
blue and black, boards, about 6s. net. [Adout Laster. 


In the RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS (14pt. Fount)— 
THE CANTERBURY TALES, after the Text of the 
late Prof. W. W. Skeat, with 36 Plates by W. Russell 
Flint. In 3 vols. Boards, £7 17s. 6d. net per set. 

[ Vol. I. about April. 

In the RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS (11 pt. Fount)— 
MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, His Sensations and 
Ideas, by Walter Pater. In 2vols., boards, £1 ros, net. 

[About April. 


*,* For particulars of the above see the special Catalogue of Riccardi Press Books ( post free), or Mr. Lee Warner's 
tllustrated list of New and Recent Books ( post free). 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. 
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